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Vou. VI. OCTOBER, 1835. 


COMMUNITY OF COPY-RIGHT 


BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE injustice of the world to the authors of useful books and inven- 
tions, and the resoluteness with which it still, in a civilized era, persists 
in denying them the full right of property in their productions, are, to 
say the least, evidences of a strange want of generosity in the human 
character. The natural right of a Fulton to the exclusive, perpetual 
possession of his great invention, and that of a Scott to the same unin- 
vaded property of his great writings, are certainly as clear as that of a 
mere money-maker to a perpetual and uninterrupted possession of his 
houses and lands, the rewards of his plodding industry. One would 
think, indeed, that such a right would be more cheerfully conceded than 
any other. The man who acquires wealth, must acquire it, in a great 
measure, by abstracting it, (all in an honest way, indeed,) from the 
hoards of others; for men cannot all grow rich together. The author 
and inventor, on the contrary, take from none; no one loses by their 
gain; the productions of both are created by them, and are therefore 
additions to the general wealth of the world. But what has become of 
the property of Scott and Fulton,—two of the greatest benefactors the 
world ever knew, if we can consider those men benefactors who add to 
the intellectual and temporal wealth of mankind? The world has it, 
and truly, the world will keep it. The world has agreed to rob the 
children of the poor author and inventor of their natural inheritance,— 
the same world that punishes with rigor the abstraction of a dollar from 
the coffers of a money-lender. In fact, genius is left in a state of out- 
lawry, and for no reason that we know, except that men may prey 
upon it. 

The poverty of authors has become a proverb. But why are they 
poor? Because their property is taken from them. The perpetual 
payment to the writer, of a penny upon every copy of a work of con- 
tinued popularity, would secure him from want, if it did not enrich him. 
If Daniel Defoe had possessed a perpetual right in his Robinson Cru- 
soe, and that right had been recognized in foreign countries, his heir of 
the present day, whoever he may be, would be one of the richest men 
in Europe. Put the property of authors upon a footing with that of 
other men, and the world will hear no more of their poverty. 

It is somewhat curious, that the world never laid claim to this pro- 
perty, until civilization had advanced so far as to expose, one would 
think, the injustice and absurdity of the claim altogether. Before the 


year 1709, the right of an author in England was esteemed permanent, 
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and under the protection of the common law; which however, in case 
of invasion of property, as in al] other cases of invasion, only allowed 
him to recover to the extent of the damage proved, which, as is obvious 
enough, he could never prove with any accuracy. Application being 
made to Parliament for legislative protection, it was granted, and that 
grant was the destruction of the property. It allowed firm protection 
to the author for a period of fourteen years; by which act of limitation 
he was virtually, though not expressly, deprived of all property in his 
work after that period had expired; and in consideration of the advan- 
tage he was to derive from this act of legislative robbery, he was ordered 
to pay a tax on each publication, amounting to nine copies of the work, 
(to be deposited in certain public libraries,) the burdensomeness of 
which may be understood, where the work is costly. The tax on 
Audubon’s ‘ Birds of America, a work to which the author has devo- 
ted the energies of a life, will amount to something like eight thousand 
dollars! In the year 1814, the term of copy-right was by Parliament 
extended to a period of twenty-eight years, and the tax confirmed. So 
much for the justice and generosity of the most civilized of nations, 
which robs an author of nine-tenths, (it may be, ninety-nine hundredths, ) 
of his property, and taxes the remainder more rigorously than it even 
taxes American tobacco! But the tendency,—one would think, the 
principle,—of the legislation of England, has always been to strangle 
its literature. A tax of fifty per cent, (the stamp-tax of 1712,) was laid 
on the penny papers of England. It crushed the Spectator. 

It was truly said, by an able writer on the subject of copy-right, that 
‘Germany sends forth more works of lasting use than any other coun- 
try in Europe.’ In Germany, copy-right is perpetual. It might have 
been added, that books are there cheaper, more correctly printed, and 
more generally distributed, than in any other country. What a lesson 
do these facts teach us in regard to the folly, as well as the injustice, 
of our own restrictions! We, unluckily, have chosen to follow, as far 
as authors are concerned, with one—one humiliating exception,—in 
the steps of Great Britain. The United States Constitution (the act of 
the people,—eheu ! quam valde injuste !) empowers Congress to grant 
rights to authors and inventors only ‘ for limited times.’ 

But it is not our purpose to argue the claim of authors to perpetuity 
of copy-right. We sat down to point the reader’s attention to a provi- 
sion, already alluded to, in our own copy-right laws, which, besides 
being manifestly unjust and discreditable, imposes, as we verily 
believe, a mountain of obstruction to the growth of our youthful litera- 
ture. In all countries, save our own, a foreign writer is admitted to 
the privileges, such as they are, of their copy-right laws. He is justly 
esteemed a citizen of the world; for all the world shares in the trea- 
sures of his intellect. America, to our shame be it said, is the only 
civilized land in which these privileges are denied him. By the Act 
of the third of February, 1831, they are extended to ‘any person or 
persons, being a citizen or citizens of the United States, or resident 
therein, who shall be the author or authors of any book or books,’ etc., 
and to no others. To bea citizen, or a resident of the United States, 
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is therefore essential, by law, to the enjoyment of the privilege. The 
restriction is positive, and peculiar to America, which, in it, excels all 
other governments in rapacity and meanness. 

Why should such a peculiarity have been thrust into our enactment ? 
Was it to protect American authors from foreign competition? Ameri- 
can authors are too wise, if not too generous, to desire a tariff of litera- 
ture. Was it to secure books to American consumers at a cheaper 
rate than they could be furnished if the author were paid for his pro- 
perty? We can conceive no other reason; and the sordidness of such an 
one is too striking to be dwelton. We think if the question were put 
to the American people, whether they would sanction the disqualifica- 
tion of a foreign writer upon this ground, the answer would be an 
indignant denial; yet this is the only plea that can be urged in favor 
of it. Soon after the news was received of the death of Sir Walter 
Scott, a subscription was set on foot in New York, the object of which 
was to rescue Abbotsford from the hands of the creditors, and secure it 
to the heirs of the great novelist. It is said—we know not with what 
truth,—that sixty thousand dollars were subscribed in a few days; at 
all events, there was enough done to prove, that, if the subscription had 
been proposed to the whole American people, it would have been filled 
in a short time, and to any amount required. Had the money been 
raised, and accepted by Scott’s heirs, would the world have given us 
any credit for our munificence? Not a jot: the single comment would 
have been, ‘The American people, after robbing the father, have now 
come honestly forward, at restored their plunder to the children.’ 
Walter Scott never received a cent on the sale of his works in 
America; of which the novels alone, as we have been assured by a 
publisher of high standing, would, if copy-righted, have brought him 
fully one hundred thousand dollars! An hundred thousand dollars 
taken, by the denial of a claim granted by all other civilized communi- 
ties, from one man, and that man anauthor! It does not seem wonder- 
ful that British writers should so frequently abuse us; the wonder is, 
that they ever omit an opportunity to testify their dislike and scorn of a 
people that treat them with injustice. What would be the consequence, 
were Great Britain to retaliate, and refuse to our authors the rights 
we deny totheirs? It need not be said, that our Irvings and Coopers 
derive the greater share of their literary emoluments from their Eng- 
lish copy-rights. 

We could show, we think, that the refusal of copy-rights to English 
authors, (we say English, because the community of language has 
made them the special objects of injustice,) does not result in giving us 
cheap books; or rather that the grants of such copy-rights would not 
be necessarily followed by dear books. But the subject is hateful, and 
we pass from it to an argument derived from the injustice inflicted, by 
this peculiarity in our Act, on our own authors. 

We have said, that American writers seek no literary tariff’ They 
do not; but they have a right to that protection which will enable them 
to compete with foreign writers, on fair and equal terms. Profit never 
was, and never can be, the great incentive to literary composition. 
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The chief stimulus is ambition, which embraces not merely a thirst 
after fame in the abstract, but a desire after all those possessions which 
entitle a man to the respect and regard of his fellow-beings, of which 
money is undoubtedly one. The efficacy of emolument is too well 
known to require illustration. It has never appeared that a man of 
genius has written better for being in a state of indigence, or worse for 
being placed in comfort and affluence. Patronage,—the sordid sub- 
stitute of an earlier age for recormpense,—can never support him, under 
the present condition of things; and if the system now existed, it could 
not be submitted to, in America. It was ever a degrading and precari- 
ous dependence. It was in the days of patronage, that the histories 
of half the men of genius might have been written in the epitaph of 
Camoens : 








HERE LIES 
LUIS DE CAMOENS. 
HE EXCELLED ALL THE POETS OF HI8 AGE; 
HE LIVED POOR AND MISERABLE; 
AND 
HE DIED 60. 


Under that system of protecting a man of genius from want and afflic- 
tion, Dante became an exile; Tasso languished ina madhouse; Cer- 
vantes in a jail, and the great Portuguese poet in a hospital; Bocca- 
cio became a profligate, and Dryden a sycophant; Otway died of 
starvation, Chatterton of poison, and half the great English dramatists 
of broken hearts. An author must now be his own patron ; and it is 
better he should be so. 

It may be assumed, then,—for fate does not very often shower genius 
and riches together,—that literature can never flourish, until writers 
are properly recompensed. Are writers properly recompensed in 
America? The question will be best answered by referring to the 
operation of the foreign-disqualification clause in the Act of 1831. 
Authors can only appear before the public through the agency of pub- 
lishers, who must be paid, of course, for their labor, employment of 
capital, etc., and receive alsoa profit upon each undertaking. As busi- 
ness is constituted in this country,—and it owes the peculiarity entirely 
to the operation of the disqualification clause,—the profit of a bookseller 
is greater, or at least more certain, on a foreign than a domestic pro- 
duction. His interests are associated only in a limited degree with 
those of our domestic literature; and when he lends the assistance of 
his name and professional skill to American authors, it is, nineteen 
cases out of twenty, rather from a patriotic feeling, or from complai- 
sance to the author, than the hope of gain. ‘The reasons for this are 
plain. Our laws throw open to him, free of all cost, all the produc- 
tions of the British press; which, having undergone the ordeal of pub- 
lication, come to him bearing their own recommendations, and in such 
numbers that he can easily select for republication such as will cer- 
tainly bring hima profit. These he can sell at a very low price, being 
a moderate per centage on the expense of printing; in other words, he 
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sells them so as to secure the bookseller’s profit, and nothing more, 
there being no author to pay. When he publishes an American work, 
on the other hand, he must offer it at a price which will secure remu- 
neration to the author, as well as himself. The consequence of this is, 
that the price of an American work being greater than that of a British 
reprint, the latter undersells the former, and thus ruins it. The idea 
of any literary competition between the two countries, in such a case, 
is absurd. Nothing but positive and great superiority in America over 
British writers, —such as can scarcely be expected ever to exist,—can 
make up for the disadvantage endured by Americans from the ine- 
quality of prices. It is indeed egregious nonsense to expect an Ameri- 
can book to leave the bookseller’s shelves, when an English reprint 
lies by it, of equal merit, and one half the price. In fact, the work of 
an English author, even of the highest fame, can be, and always is, 
put at a lower price than a bookseller can afford to sell those of even 
the obscurest American writer. 

American authors are therefore not only not protected by the copy- 
right law, as it stands, but they are positively oppressed by it. This 
should be reason and argument enough for the instant repeal of the 
oppressive clause. But if another reason be required, let it be found in 
the meanness and injustice of the provision. Let the clause be then 
repealed, wherever it occurs in the instrument,—and it occurs with an 
odious frequency, as if the framers of the act were in earnest about it, 
or deemed it essential to the safety of the bill,—so that all persons who 
choose,—foreigners and citizens alike,—may enjoy the benefit of what 
clearly is, and manifestly should be considered, property. That mem- 
ber of Congress who will bring the matter before the national legisla- 
ture, will be remembered as the friend of his country’s literature, and 
we may add, his country’s honor. We cannot think that any honora- 
ble gentleman would oppose the repeal of the obnoxious disqualifica- 
tions. The act of 1831, thus purified, would be tantamount in effect 
to the passage of an international copy-right law betwixt America and 
Great Britain. 

The immediate effect of such a law would be, we freely acknow- 


ledge, to raise the price of useful or popular English books full fifty 


per cent.,—that is, from their present catch-penny prices to such as 
would enable the bookseller to pay some pittance or other to the author. 
This objection, (although few men of honor would advance it as_such,) 
will soon cease to exist. The vast multiplication of readers will soon, 
as in Germany, cause a reduction of the prices of books; the increase 
of sale making up for the diminution of price. The second effect will 
be, to put American writers at once on a footing of equal advantage 
with those of England; when it will be seen whether or not Nature 
has bestowed an equal amount of talents on a country whose institutions 
are so well suited to develope them. We shall then find the works of 
our best American authors lying on tables that have seldom before been 
covered by any but those of England’s worst. The foreign trash with 
which the inns fies been deluged, will give place to a more rational lite- 
rature, of which a goodly portion will be our own. 
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MOUNTAINS. 


From the cloud-bannered battlements of Earth, 
Which the beleaguring hurricanes of Heaven 

Have scarred, but never shaken,—I look forth! 
Through every vein my blood is faster driven ; 

I drink unbreathed and unpolluied air, 
Pure from its most exhilarating fountains; 

Ten thousand feet above a world of care 

I stand, —alone,—among the patriarch mountains! 


I rest but on the first link of a chain 
Whose /as¢ is hid in Heaven. Far on high 
Peak bases peak, and the suspended rain 
That from their brows, like sweat of agony, 
Fails when the Storm-god smites them, dark and still 
Hangs like a plume above their helms of snow; 
While spiral rock, high ridge, and fir-crowned hill, 
Alike partake the sunset’s radiant glow. 


It is most glorious! All the cloudless West, 
Is one wide ocean of unscathing fire ! 
The heaving sea, where sinks the sun to rest, 
Is blazing like a mighty funeral pyre! 
The glancing sails float on a flood of beams, 
The fisher’s cot no more looks bleak and cold, 
And, leaping from the clefts, the foaming streams 
Gush o’er the rocks in jets of liquid gold. 


The shadows deepen, and the evening star 
Is gazing on me through her silver veil, 
In quiet loveliness ; the hills afar 
Grow dim and spectral in the twilight pale : 
Now would I, ere ~ footsteps I retrace, 
Joy to behold, in this its wild domain, 
The storm awaken, and these hills embrace, 
Until they rocked beneath the giant strain. 


To see in snow the flaming lightning quenched, 
In the same instant that the thunder rages,— 

To mark the avalanche, by whirlwinds wrenched 
From the accumulated ice of ages, 

Bounding from steep to steep,—are sights and sounds 
Bought cheaply at the price of fear and danger ; 

In such, while the pure heart with rapture bounds, 
Guilt sees, and hears, its terrible avenger! 


Yet what are mountains? Specks upon the Earth, 
Like bubbles on the wave with foam impearled : 
What is this globe? A ball of puny girth, 
To sister planets in the system whirled : 
What is this system, circling round its sun? 
An atom in the Heaven by which ’t is spanned ; 
And what are all, to that Erernat One 
Who weighs them in the hollow of His hand! 


Italy, July, 1835. 
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JACOBUS FLAX: 


A DOMESTIC SKETCH: BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ SWEEPS,—EY A PHILANTHROPIST.’ 


Destiny is destiny,—there is no help for it; and the best way is, 
to take things easy. Jacobus Flax did so, and in consequence he lived 
through what I call a fearful state. His wife,—a good-tempered, 
pretty woman,—sunk under the daily irritations to which she was sub- 
ject: yet she seemed at first better able to cope with them than her hus- 
band; for his health was delicate, and his frame slender. At the end 
of a twelvemonth she presented him with twins,—a fine healthy boy 
and girl,—and from that hour tranquility departed. 

Jacobus Flax had two maiden sisters, many years older than him- 
self, independent in their fortune, and living on a handsome estate near 
the city. One,—she that called herself the eldest,—was a thin, spare 
little woman, nervous to a degree, and forever on the alert; the other 
was tall and stout,—nervous in her way, too, but less irritable. 
Although neither of them were accommodating, being never known to 
do a thing unless it suited their own convenience, yet they were well- 
meaning, good-principled women. They were very fond of their 
brother and his wife, and most ardently desirous of an heir to their 
joint estates,—hoping, however, that there might be twins, for they 
were both passionately fond of what Charles Lamb terms ‘ lactiverous 
animalcule, much desiderated by those who never had any,’—in other 
words, children. 

The world might naturally suppose that Mrs. Flax was greatly 
benefitted by two such able and willing coadjutors, and by the rea- 
sonable expectation of becoming heir to such a fine estate. Every one 
congratulated her, therefore, when the two sisters rented their farm and 
went to reside with her. From that hour,—for they took up their rest 
at their brother’s on the day the children were born,—from that hour 
there was no longer a Mrs. Flax. She not only lost her personal 
identity, but she was superseded in every thing. Her very outline 
diminished, shrinking smaller and smaller, until at the end of five years 
she was no more. 

But the babies! Mrs. Flax, unfortunately —and hence arose the 
commencement of her troubles,—could not nurse either of the children. 
Miss Flax, the little thin sister, and Miss Gleria, the stout able-bodied 
one, lifted up their hands and eyes in horror at the mere hint of a wet 
nurse. Oh the sad stories they had to tell of that vile race! Such 
tricks,—such starvings,—such exposure to small pox, and French 
measles! No,—they set their faces against it. 

As long as the thing was in doubt, the poor old girls were in torture. 
They never so much as dreamed, (and never were dreams so excursive 
as theirs,) that Mrs. Flax could not have nourishment for one child. 
All their little quarrels in private, arose from the desire of each to 
appropriate the spare baby to herself,—Heaven help it! 

Miss Flax and Miss Gloria (for thus we sha!l designate them,) were 
twins themselves, and as twins had run in the family for a century, (the 
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Flax’s were an old family,) in never dade that there weld be 
duplicates in this instance. Miss Flax, although a tiny little body, 
claimed the right of first choice from seniority. Miss Gloria, setting 
aside her dignity, on which she prided herself, made mouths at her 
sister, rolling up her lip till it touched her nose: and well she might,— 
for what sort of seniority was half an hour,—and that a disputed 
point, too ? 

Miss Flax, in consequence of grey hairs setting in early, had to wear 
caps, while Miss Gloria’s hair was still black and glossy. At this 
present juncture, the little body put ona French night-cap, which it is 
well known gives an exceedingly old, matronly look, —but Miss Glo- 
ria saw through the artifice, and slyly observed that ‘she had no notion 
that folks of fifty and upwards should wear the head-dress of one thirty 
years younger. Miss Flax had sense enough to find that her scheme 
took effect; but, poor bodies! they had it all among themselves, for no 
human being took the least notice of them in any “shape or way; the 
little tortoise shell cat only turned around to look at the cap, longing 
to play with the lappets,—and Snap, the house-dog, barked at ‘her, 
thinking that she was a stranger. She was heard to say, that Snap ded 
know her, but that he took this opportunity of yelping at her, because 
she had always been so spiteful to him. ‘The truth is, she hated dogs, 
and always gave Snap a kick, which, as her shoes were sharp, and her 
ancle strong, made the dog sneak off whenever he heard her voice. 

In general, when Miss F lax claimed the privilege of an elder sister, 
Miss Gloria submitted very willingly; but in a case of such vital 
importance as this,—when it was baby or no baby,—why age was 
something, if it fell to the lot of the most aged (half an hour!) to have 
the charge of the child. Miss Gloria stated that she was larger and 
stronger, and could sit up at nights better than her sister, whe was a 
bad sleeper at best; but Miss Flax had Solomon’s judgment in her 
head, and I verily believe she would rather have seen the child cut in 
two, than have given up her claim. All her old blood was up in the 
business, and she was such a little vixen, that if her sister had in 
reality been the elder, by that often contested half hour, she would 
have been forced to yield. This was the subject of their quarrel for ten 
days; but it ran highest at night, after they had said their prayers. 
They very devoutly prayed for each other’s happiness, and then fell to 
quarrelling about the odd baby,—Miss F on talking of rights, seniority, 
and stubborness, long after Miss Gloria was fast asleep and snoring. 

But when it was ascertained beyond a doubt that the poor mother 
was not strong enough to nurse one child, Miss Flax stepped quickly 
to the bed,—for she was a nimble little creature,—and with nervous 
twitches of face, and trembling hands, bore off the little boy to her own 
apartment. In an agony of joy, she laid him in a little crib, at the side 
of which were already to be seen all the paraphernalia of a nursery. 

Miss Gloria was taken unawares; for her heart, in private, was set 
on having the boy, likewise. But she was forced to put up with her 

sister's leavings, as she termed it: so she tremblingly seized on the little 
girl, and walked off with her, with great dignity, without so much as 
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ahiag the nated s ees or even wieshdan behind her. 7” fact, neither 
of them considered the consent of either parent of the least moment; 
and in all their little private disputes, ‘heir rights never so much as 
entered their heads. 

It is unknown what privations these old sisters underwent, during 
the infancy of these babes. ‘T'hey were the crossest of all cross child- 
ren, from sheer mismanagement; but Miss Gloria never mentioned, 
that every night, all the long winter through, she was compelled to sit up 
in bed, rocking the child to and fro, or else to walk the floor with her. 
Miss Flax, too, kept her sister in ignorance of the number of times she 
had to feed the little boy through the night, and that, at last, the little 
devil would not rest one moment, unless he heard some sound or other ; 
and when she had sung herself hoarse, (she was a poor singer, too, 
and only knew part of two psalm tunes,)—she was wont to blow ona 
coral whistle, or ring a little silver bell, almost all night. But she 
observed to herself, that ‘it had become so natural, at last, that she could 
whistle or ring the bell as well sleeping as awake.’ 

As to Mrs. Flax,—(let me call her so while I can, for alas! from 
the.hour of her childrens’ birth she never heard the sound of her own 
name,)—she, good lady, had nothing left to remind her that the child- 
ren were her’s. She was called ‘ mother’ from the time they uttered the 
first cry. She was her husband’s mother,—he called her nothing else 
to her dying day. She was Miss Flax’s and Miss Gloria’s mother,—so 
that when the dear little ones began to call her mother, there was no 
longer any sweetness in the name. 

But to make amends, Mr. Flax was ‘ father’ to them all, too. He 
was his wife’s father.—Miss Flax and Miss Gloria’s father,—they 
called him nothing else, and they were such smal! matter-of-fact girls, 
that I verily believe at times they thought he was their father. He was 
the babies’ father, of course,—and father to all his intimate friends. 
Sometimes, too, a dry old bachelor, out of doors, would call him father. 

Miss Flax and Miss Gloria were father’s aunts, and aunts to mother 
and the babies, as well as aunts to the whole house, and the world at 
large. The whole family lost their individuality. They all merged 
in one another. Even the tiny children were lost in the rage for amal- 
gamation. The boy was his ‘father’s brother, his mother’ s brother, his 
aunts’ brother. They called him nothing else. His sister’s brother he 
was, of course, and while very young,—too young to be calle master,— 
the servants’ brother. Even the out-door friends asked how brother 
was. He was my god-son, and his name was Clement,—but no one 
called him so. I question whether he ever heard his own name, until 
he came to write it. The little girl was called Jane, after my sister,— 
but she knew it not. She was father’s sister, mother’s sister, aunts’ 
sister, and very naturally, brother’s sister; all the friends called her 
sister,—which, as the half was easier to be bandied about than the 





Jacobus Flax and I were school-fellows, and I was his grooms- 
man,—no, bridesman,—and a sweet pretty bride he had. She married 
38 
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with a determination to let her heaton: rise in the world, so far as pru- 
dence in money matters went. He did rise, both in money and cha- 
racter: for at the end of thirteen years,—long after his ge mtle wife had 
ceased to be,—he had realized a pretty fortune, and stood high in pub- 
lic estimation. But such a home as the poor man had! And what 
made it more melancholy to me, the change came over him so gradu- 
ally, that he never found it out. He often told me,—whilst I was 
inwardly grinding my teeth with vexation,—that ‘ could mother but have 
been spared, he should be the happiest man alive ; for brother and sis- 
ter gave him no trouble, and aunts managed the household concerns 
very well,—so that, as all his out-door affairs were prosperous, he had 
nothing to trouble him.’ For all this, Jacobus Flax was a sensible 
man; and it only shows what two determined yet foolish women can 
do with an easy tempered man. 

Oh how Jane and I hated those old sisters of his! I could not even 
bear the smell of the house, it was so deadly clean. The smell of an 
over-clean house has always something unearthly about it,—a sort of 
stagnation throughout,—and, heavens! how I dreaded to sleep there, 
as | sometimes was obliged to do, when business kept me in town over 
night! And oh! those white dimity curtains, with knotted fringe! 
There was another thing I hated, too,—and that was the hearth. It 
was kept eternally white-washed, and always had a gallipot in it, filled 
with asparagus tops, and a bunch of faded artificial flowers stuck in the 
centre. Sometimes the chamber-maid in her flurry, if she heard Miss 
Flax’s voice, would hit it a knock with her brush, and then the bunch 
of flowers would hang dangling by one of the wire-stems, making me 
so nervous that I once, though I went tired to bed, had to get up and 
push the confounded thing in straight. How often, too, had I in very 
wretchedness of spirit, to spell over the letters painted in blue on a 
white ground,—‘ U. cerul. M.” The interesting vessel once belonged 
to ana pothec ary ! 

My sister Jane, a laughing, black-eyed, good-humored girl, and my 
pride and comfort, spent an entire day with them when I had business 
in the city. As to myself, I at last never went near them, always see- 
ing my friend Jacobus at his office. Jane said it would not have been 
so much of a grievance, if any one had been near to participate in the 
amusement that was always going on. She could not cast a sly look 
at one sister, or wink at the other, when any thing odd or droll occur- 
red. If one sister did*a rem: urkably foolish thing, the other was not 
aware of it, for she would have done it precisely in the same manner, 
only perhaps a little more outré. For, in the first place, they had been 
taught, as they were twins, never to let any one attack them individu- 
ally, —that an affront to one wasan affront to both. So, if they were not 
on speaking terms, which was often the case after they took charge of 
the children, Miss Gloria would say very unbecoming things to you, if 
you said that Miss Flax was a spit-fire. And if you only hinted that 
Miss Gloria’s petticoat hung below her frock,—which was full often 
the case,—or that one end of her collar was unpinned, the little limb 
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would soon give you a piece of her mind. They used to call them- 
selves orphans, too!—and they did this when upwards of fifty years 
of age! 

But this taking up the cudgel for one another, made no break in their 
private quarrels, which continued with the same bitterness, till the elder 
fell down, and was not a little injured,—for she was clumsy, and often 
fell, or thumped herself against open doors,—or till Miss Flax burnt 
her finger with a hot pap-cup, or let her French night-cap catch fire, 
a thing which happened more than once. Then they forgot they were 
not on speaking terms, and would rush to help one another. Spirit of 
Loquacity! how they would talk, and clatter and chatter about the 
accident,—all in their small way,—and canvass the thing over and over, 
as if no quarrel had ever existed! 

All visits over a day, were planned by aunts, when they knew the 
father was to be from home ; for with all their nervous anxieties about 
brother and sis., they added the fear that father might marry again. 
Dispute as they would on all ordinary occasions, on this point they 
never differed. Just at this time, however, they began to relax in their 
vigilance, for ‘father’ had boldly spoken out before two young ladies, 
every way eligible. He had declared, in good round terms, that ‘ he 
never meant to marry again.’ 

On the strength of this, and with the desire to show us their new 
house and furniture,—(it had not yet acquired that clean, poor-house 
smell,—the clean rooms of the Shakers, at Lebanon, always have this 
stifling, non-entity of a perfume,)—they wrote very earnestly for us to 
spend the day with them. This visit of mine pleased them so much, 
that they made a strong appeal to old feelings, and I consented to stay 
over night. I made Jane ascertain, however, whether the dimity cur- 
tains and the gallipot were there yet; but they had been transferred to 
the second bed-chamber, so I went to bed with something like pleasure 
in my friend’s house. 

Being now relieved from the fear of their father’s marrying again, 
they insisted on keeping Jane with them for a week, to which I reluct- 
antly consented. But the visit lasted a month, and then — I lost my 
sister ‘for good.’ Jacobus got used to her,—and the children began to 
love her,—and Jane married ‘ father,’ out of sheer mischief I believe,— 
at least the old ladies say so. But you shall hear anon how it hap- 

ened. 

After all, I have not said much of aunts: but it is impossible to tell 
in what their absurdities and oddities consisted ; for, to common observ- 
ers, they were regular, excellent, good- -principled women,—and so they 
were in reality. They were rigid, to be sure, in exacting odd sixpences 
and cents, oak: in obliging sem pstresses and washerwomen to come at 


early hours. For although they were indulgent enough to their regu- 
Jar domestics,—often doing their work while the servants stood look- 
ing on,—yet like Monkbarns, they loved to have their pennyworth out 
of hack-horses and hack-servants. No one could object to this, for they 
worked themselves, in their way, from morning till night: but there 
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was no necessity for it, as the house was swarming with domestics. 

They made a merit of it, however. Useless or not, the truth w as, that 
what with their dire housekeeping, and the incessant cares for the 
children,—all amounting to mere fiddle- faddle-—the poor creatures 
often went to bed too tired to sleep. Add to this, one had to rock the 
boy nearly all night, and he finally became so obstreperous, that a rock- 
ing-chair was ascertained to be much too easy. He found it far more 
agreeable to be bumped and jerked about in a chair without rockers ; 

and every one knows that if the rockee has the breath almost driven out 
of his body by the violence of the bouncings to and fro, the rocker fares 
worse. Miss Gloria, too, for many years, had first to ring the little 
silver bell, and rattle and whistle on the coral, and then to suspend a 
cracked dinner-bell, on which she had to thump whenever sis. stirred. 
Jane says she has seen her imitate the action of rapping on this bell, 
while ‘fetching a nap’ in her chair after dinner. 

Had I lived with them alw ays, perhaps I should have been insensi- 
ble to all this, and like Jacobus, have never known the blessings of a 
rational home. If I could have made him sensible of his misery,—if 
I could have made him feel the desolation of his domestic hearth,—lI 
should have cared less about it; but his total unconsciousness of it, 
sometimes made me almost hate him too. 

Once, and once only, had I the misfortune to sit in the same pew 
with aunts. An old lover of theirs, the Rev. Mr. Prosy, was to 
preach,—a sly old fellow, who courted first one and then the other of 
the sisters. But women with good estates, without a boarding-school 
education, and also without a particle of romance, are very apt to look 
about them. Miss Flax refused him, as she said, because he had red 
hair, and a thin Roman nose, and moreover would pronounce does, doos. 
He was a Down-easter. Miss Gloria refused him, simply because she 
would not take up with her sister’s leavings. 

But as I was saying, the Rev. Mr. Prosy was to preach; and reluc- 
tant as thev both were to leave the babies, then nine months old, they 
could not resist the desire to meet their old beau,—to see what altera- 
tion twenty years had made in his thin Roman nose, and in his pro- 
nunciation. ‘The elder sister had a particular desire, because he was 
now a widower, and a very rich one; and his coming in their neigh- 
borhood to preach, made her suspect that early feelings had revived. 

Jane and I happened to dine with them that day, and we were 
witnesses to the real distress of the scene. They upbraided themselves 
and each other for their desire to leave the children for two whole 
hours to a mercenary servant, and at one time,—but only for a 
moment,—the eldest thought of asking her sister to stay at home and 
keep an eyeon hercharge. She recollected, however, that ‘brother,’ 
had the cholic too often for her; she doubted whether the pine-apple 
that aunt had eaten after dinner mighi not injure ‘sis.’ As to herself, 
she abstained from eating pickles, lest the little thing should suffer; 
and as to cabbage and other flatulent vegetables, she turned from them 
with horror. ‘Time enough,’ she was heard to say, ‘ when the child 
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has cut all her double teeth.’ She could not positively say that her 
eating these things could do the darling harm, seeing she did not nurse 
it,—but it was better to be on the safe side! 

This was absurd, to be sure,—but they were both very ignorant, 
innocent bodies, and knew but little, apart from house-keeping affairs. 
After this, you can believe the anecdote which a friend of mine told me 
of her husband, and which he laughingly acknowledged to be true. 
Their first child, until a few months old, was subject to spasms of pain, 
at certain periods of the day. It suffered most excruciatingly one after- 
noon, when its father, in his agony for the child, said to his wife: ‘ My 
dear, do you think it could be owing to the pickles L ate at dinner!’ 
There is always a great deal of my stification going on during the first 
year of the first babe’s life, so that a young father might very natu- 
rally get bewildered, and be a sensible man too,—as this gentleman 
certainly was. 

‘Hence we view, that Miss Gloria was not so very foolish in this 
matter, seeing that children were a novelty to her. She did not, how- 
ever, ask aunt to stay at home, as she first intended, for fear of the 
effects of the pine-apple, but with a heavy heart and sad forbodings she 

repared for church. After lingering with more last words and more 
last looks,—(poor things, how they loved those babies!—and yet you 
could not call it love, neither ,)—they set out mournfully together,—a 
common distress causing them to forget ancient feuds and recent disa- 
greements. 

They tarried so long behind us, that I was in the hope that they had 
repented, and had given up their intention: but at length, into the 
church they came, arm-in-arm. It was a warm afternoon in August,— 
and in making up for their delay, they had walked very fast, and even 
in the small distance from the house to the church, Miss Gloria contri- 
ved to retard their speed; for the string of her shoe broke loose, and 
the other foot treading on it, aw ay she went, sideways into a cart which 
was tilted up before a cartman’s door. Her collar, never securely 
pinned, as I have before observed, came off, and there was never a 
spare pin to fasten it. ‘ Never mind,’ said she, ‘I have two in my 
belt ;’ so she picked one out, and it happening to be the only one, away 
went the belt, never to be heard of more. But she did not miss it at 
the time. 

So they flurried and hurried up to the pew, and what with the shame 
of coming so late, the haste, and the heat, they were so out of breath 
that they did not dare stand up. They took their seats in opposite 
corners of the square pew, and it was no wonder that they both fell 
asleep, for they had been kept awake the whole of the preceding night. 
Yet neither would own that the children were cross or mismanaged. 

I thought the singing would awaken them, but it did not, and they 
continued to sleep on. I could not let Mrs. Flax or Jane touch them, 
although they were both very much scandalized. ‘To mend the mat- 
ter, a little girl from a neighboring pew had been transferred to ours. 
She was sleepy, likewise, and from nodding and bobbing about, this 
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| way and dint « way, she at length gently laid her head in Miss Gloria’s 
lap, and fell fast asleep. 

| Miss Flax, it was afterwards learned, was dreaming of ‘home duty,’ 
for, sleeping or waking, her charge occupied all her thoughts. Of late 
she had been frightened nearly ovt of her wits by the vagaries of a 
poor simple idiot, who being fond of children, had frequently stopped 
the nurses in the street to take a peep at the babies. 

Now, like good old Bunyan, she ‘ saw in her dream’ that poor Job Car- 
ter followed the nurse to the house, and walked up Stairs to the nursery. 
She saw the woman lay the babe in the cradle. At this same moment, 
aunt Gloria was dreaming that a huge blue-bottle fly was buzzing 
about little sis.’s face. ‘ Now,’ thought she, ‘must I kill this fly, for 
the poor thing will wake up, and not a wink of sleep shall 1 get this 
night,—and I have been awake one-and-twenty nights.’ Thus reasoned 
the ancient maiden, in her dream. So while in her sleeping fancies, | 
she was watching the blue bottle, she kept her hand suspended on high, 
ready for the fatal blow, when the fly should alight. At length it set- 
tled on the sleeping infant’s face, at the precise moment that Job Carter, 
enraged that the nurse would not Jet him play with the child, had 
taken up the tortoise-shell cat, and was ae slyly to the cradle, in 
order to lay it across the baby’s mouth! Miss Gloria was inwardly 
chuckling at the thought that the blue-bottle was completely in her 
power ; and with the intent of killing it, her hand being, as I said, 
uplifted for the purpose—(and she had powerful strength of wrist,)— 
she let it fall, slap, on the face of the little girl, who had so unceremo- 
niously fallen asleep on her lap! The child naturally set up a horrid 
yell, and at the same instant the other dreamer gave one of the most 
piercing shrieks ever heard. Job Carter had laid the cat across the 
child’s mouth, —it was fast sucking away its breath ! 

Of course the whole congregation was thrown into great confusion, 
having no clue to the real cause of the alarm. I had been watching 
the play of their features for a long time, and I saw,—by the uplifted 
arm of the one, and the ludicrously- -distressful expression of the other,— 

that some terrible catastrophe was about to take place. You may sup- 
pose that a had to quit the church, and what was worse, without so 
much as having had a glimpse of the Rev. Mr. Prosy. He called the 

next day, however, to see how they were after their fright. 
The general opinion was, that a garter-snake had wound itself 
around Miss Gloria’s leg, which, as the church was one of those damp, 
| drippy places of worship, with numerous holes and crevices, was not 
. improbable. It does not speak much for the piety of a congregation 
to suffer a church to go to decay; nor, still worse, to suffer the female 
part of the mrt to work themselves sick, to pay off a debt, or to 
pay the yearly interest on the debt. The church of which I am speak- 
ing, labored under a predicament of this kind, and it was in a painfully 
dilapidated state. In consequence of the rank grass and tall weeds 
which surrounded it, and the holes and chinks which time and bad 
masonry had made, lizards and garter-snakes, if any there were, might 
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very easily find their way through the wall, and around the lady’s 
leg,—but, as I have observed, their fright was owing to a dream. 
“My sister Jane wrote several letters to me while on the memorable 


visit of which I have spoken. After adverting to home matters, one of 
the letters ran thus: 


‘Tue children would be well enough, if their bringing-up were 
better ; and I think in time I could effect a salutary change. Avs it is, 
they are selfish and conceited,— brother’ being the worst of the two; 
for, unfortunately, even aunt Gloria, much as ‘she doated on the little 
girl, had a great reverence for the male sex,—the head of the family,— 
the eldest brother. 

‘ Now this eldest brother is generally the most unpleasant person 
in the whole family. In England, he is detestable,—for there he bears 
off all the honors and wealth, leaving but a pittance to his brothers 
and sisters. It often happens, that the younger part of the family 
have scarcely enough to keep themselves above want. In America, 
although the children share alike in property, yet the first-born son is 
generally a spoiled, selfish, conceited creature, presuming a great deal 
on his seniority. This is more especially the case, if he have maiden 
aunts. The eldest plague or pest feels it as his right that the xe 
should give way to him in all things. ‘He is your eldest brother,’ 
the cry of many silly parents ; at the same time, this eldest brother on 
have far less sense and judgment than the other children. 

‘ Little ‘ sis” therefore, has a most unrighteous reverence for her 
brother who tyranizes over her,—differing from her in all matters of 
literary taste, all enough they are, to be sure,—for, alas! the 
knew no more than the aunts know themselves, and that is little 
enough. The poor ladies, although hard students in their youth, have 
never exercised their abilities since they left school. The moment 
their last quarter’s bill was paid, they set a seal forever on their facul- 
ties. They are school girls still ; and every thing but time, with them, 
remains in the same state that it did a quarter of a century ago. 

‘They teach the children all they ever knew themselves, even, as I 
said, their reverence for boots and coats. I think, however, that they 
are beginning to love me, and in that case [ shall remain here a little 
longer. They come to my room fre que sntly, and I am gradually wean- 
ing “them from their little selfish and tiresome ways. Miss Flax and 
Miss Gloria do not half like it; but the children have their own way in 
certain matters so completely, that there is nothing left for the aunts 
but submission. 

‘All kind and tender feelings seem to be extinguished in their 
bosoms. They look upon their father asa person who is to supply 
them with food and raiment. There is no exhibition before their 
father. All that he ever hears of their improvement, is in half whis- 
pers from their aunts, when they can get at his ear in private. This 
is a thing of rare occurrence,—as, so desolate is the house, that he is 
rarely at home, except at meal times. Once or twice he made an 
attempt to hear them read in one of Miss Edgeworth’s excellent little 
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books : but aunt se sina on them inst antly, ciblepaii stricken,—for they 
had heard that the author was an Unitarian, and they considered her 
writings as rank spiritual poison ! 

‘The reading of these poor children has been confined to Rollin and 
Gibbon,—the sisters not daring to give them Hume, because they heard 
he was a Deist. But they might put far worse books into the children’s 
hands, with impunity, for they read——and pretty well too,—without 
comprehending a line. Their sensibilities are awakening, however; 
for little ‘sis.’ cried heartily yesterday at the fatal end of a child of her 
own age, and even ‘brother’ looked concerned. 

‘My great aim is, to impress them with tender and respectful feelings 
for their father, and they already begin to look upon him with filial 
reverence. Little Jane told me yesterday that her papa had improved 
very much since I came, and ¢ ‘lement observed that he had taken more 
notice of him since his last birth-day: ‘when I am twenty-one,’ said he, 
‘I dare say he will let me live by my self, and give me plenty of money? 

‘Mr. Flax came home this morning, after an absence of a week ; and 
while he was quietly taking off his coat in the hall, Clement rushed 
out, and after shaking hands, he insisted on helping his father. Jane, 
a little more shy, waited till he came in the parlor, when she went side- 
ling and blushing up toward him, and taking his hand, kissed it. Poor 
Mr. Flax !—he was quite overcome,—for so ‘completely were the chiid- 
ren estranged from him, that all external show of affection had been 
stifled. 

‘Well,—it was a sight toseethe aunts. They made common cause of 
it, and sat bridling with vexation. Commonly, when their brother came 
from a journey, the two sisters received him alone. Either of them 
would have been glad to bring her particular child forward to receive 
the father’s caresses; but the fear that her sister’s protegé would be pre- 
ferred, was gall and wormwood. To sucha pitch had their foolishness 
arrived. 

‘Mr. Flax seated himself, with Jane on his lap, and he was as much 
embarrassed as if it were a grown up young lady that was resting on 
his bosom. ‘Let father alone, sis., said aunt Gloria,—knowi ing if she 
did not interfere, that aunt Flax would. ‘Don’t touch father’s waistcoat ! 
There !—did not [ tell you so?—your hair has caught in his brooch !’ 
Miss Flax was too indignant to speak, although I asked her ‘if Jane 
had not beautiful hair.?’ 

‘But Mr. Flax found the new sensation so very agreeable, and I 
iooked so encouragingly and cheerfully, that he drew Clement to him, 
likewise, and the boy stood proudly be fore his father, casting a triumph- 
ant glance at poor aunt Gloria, who, finding that Jane would not leave 
her father’s lap, went out of the room. She did not make her exit 
entirely to her satisfaction, for according to custom, on opening the door 
suddenly, (her foot being in the way,) it bounced against her, and by some 
unaccountable twist,—which could only have happened to her,—it 
struck hernose. No one saw it but Clement and myself, and he laughed 
outright. I gave him a reproving glance. 


‘Mr. Flax had to go to his office, and when he opened the parlor door 
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on his return, his ears were greeted with loud laughter. His son, for 
the first time in his life, to my knowledge, was enjoying a joke. He 
repeated it to his father, who smiled and nodded at me, as much as to 
say, ‘ This is your work.’ The aunts, luckily, did not see or hear an 
thing of this,—for they were very busy discussing a little pet ecervel, 
which had been assiduously nursed since the day before. On her 
brother’s asking if dinner was ready, they recollected themselves ; but 
great was their dismay, when they found that his anxiety to hasten the 
meal, was, that we might go to the menagerie with the children, neither 
of whom had ever seen a living wild animal. 

‘* Father,’ said aunt Flax, in one of those dull whispers which never 
made any impression on his ears,—‘ father, you will find it quite too 
cool for brother; he has not been out since I gave him that large dose,— 
full ten days ago,—and I : 

‘* Father,’ interrupted Miss Gloria, overturning a glass of water in 
her anxiety for little Jane,—‘father, the smell in the tent where the 
wild 

‘ * Dinner,—dinner,—dinner!’ said I, echoed by the two children, as 
the folding doors opened. Miss Flax gave me a terrible look, and Miss 
Gloria, in pushing past me with great dignity, made a zig-zag rent in 
her sister’s French cape, by means of a pin which she had substituted 
for a hook at her wrist. Atthe same time, in her fright, (for well she 
knew the consequence of sucha disaster,) she hit her head against her 
brother, which act drove one of those long black hair-pins into her cheek, 
the points of which had been long waiting for such an opportunity. 
The ugly hole in the cape prevented any show of sympathy, even if 
the wearer had felt disposed to accept of it. I offered to bathe hercheek ; 
but, with a hysterical laugh, she said ‘that such a small matter was not 
worth minding, although she dared say that the marks of the pin would 
disfigure her for life.’ 

‘Miss Gloria was opposite her brother and Miss Flax at the head of 
the table, and in spite of untoward accidents, they both kept up a kind 
of running whisper, through sheer habit, which however made no differ- 
ence, as Mr. Flax, through sheer habit likewise, was giving his thoughts 
to something else. 

‘ The dinner passed off heavily enough, protracted by the foolish, bald 
chat of the sisters, which, if they had confined it to themselves, would 
have been of no moment. They would, however, draw their brother's 
attention, and in ordinary times his head went mechanically from one 
voice to the other, appearing to listen, only. His eyes were beginning 
to open. 

‘Mr. Flax endeavored to address me, but it was impossible ; for, both 
sisters awaited my answer, with knife and fork uplifted, and mouths 
agape. Before the simple answer was given, Miss Gloria interrupted 
me: 

‘‘Father, I think I shall get the next box of sperms at Brent’s, for I 
find that ' 


‘*No, don’t, aunt Gloria, for old Moore says that Brent is about 
to ’ 
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‘* Old Moore, indeed ! Don’ t you chien aunt, that Moore is the agent 
for Striker’s factory, and : 

‘* Suppose he is agent, he can speak the truth, I presume. He is a 
pious old creature as ever lived, and all the stories ——’ 

‘« Father, I inquired particularly of your friend, Mr. Levis, and he 
told me that the whale fishing brother,—sister,—listen,—sperm can- 
dles are made from whale oil. Aunt Jane, I never, as you see, let any 
piece of information slip. Children can gleana great deal in their dinner 
conversations. But as I was saying, father, your friend Mr. Levis says 
that sperms have 

‘*He!l Mr. Levis! Well, aunt Gloria, if you quote him,—such a 
foolish story-teller! Brother, and sis., you need not listen.’ 

‘*Father, aunt is unjust to your friend Mr. Levis. He is a very 
amiable 

‘*Father, aunt Gloria forgets the trick he played on her. Aunt 
Gloria, don’t you remember that he was boasting of an excellent receipt 
he had fora fricassee, saying that it was given him by a lady who apolo- 
gized for the bad spelling, by saying that she wrote it by candle light ! 
When he took it from his pocket- -book, did you not find that it was a 
receipt that yow had given him yourself? You need not mention Mr. 
Levis to 

‘‘Aunt, Mr. Levis is a much better man than you will be likely ever 
to get. Father, aunt is a little jealous, because this morning : 

‘‘Jealous! I said to the Rev. Mr. Prosy, who was here yesterday 
inquiring after your health 

‘ And thus these maiden ladies went on, while I tried in vain to make 
the conversation general. The Rev. Mr. Prosy and Mr. Levis drank tea 
with us, and I found them both willing to be pleased with us all. I 


shall remain here a few days longer, and then, my dear Clement, you 
must come for me.’ 























I went for Jane, and in a few weeks after, she became Mrs. Flax, to 
the great dismay of the two ladies, who soon, however, followed her 
example, but ina way we little expected. The story-teller, Mr. Levis, 
so despised by Miss Flax, (who left off her French night-caps at this 
time,) made overtures to her, and she found him quite as amiable as her 
sister had represented. The Rev. Mr. Prosy renewed his addresses 
to Miss Gloria, and fot the second time she took up with her sister’s 
leavings,—happy at the thought of his having at this time made propo- 
sals to her, without first asking Miss Flax. 

My friend Jacobus is an altered man. G, 
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Prologue. 





PROLOGUE 


INTENDED FOR THE OPENING OF ANEW PHEATRE. 


In early Greece, ere hostile foot had pressed, 

Of classic soils, the loveliest and the best,— 

Ere freedom fled, or lawless robber dared 

To waste those fanes that Time himself had spared,— 
The Stage was reared,—and gathering round the spot, 
The sons of Taste their precious tributes brought : 
Young Fancy there her mighty pinion spread, 
Explored past ages, and revived the aol 

Bade mouldering heroes mortal forms assume, 

And dragged reluctant tyrants from the tomb. 


There bright-eyed Genius first her flag unfurled, 
To wave in triumph o’er the subject world. 
All felt his sway,—the lowly and the great 
Stalked o’er the stage, in imitative state: 
There, Wit and Humor all their charms combined, 
Invention toiled, and laboring Taste refined ; 
While sterner Satire, guardian of the laws, 
Discharged her polished shaft in Virtue’s cause. 


Thus lovely Greece in happier ages rose, 
In arts and arms superior to her foes : 
From her succeeding bards their maxims drew,— 
Marked her proud flight, and gloried to pursue ; 
Bowed to her taste, and wept the bloody hour 
That saw her bend beneath the Tyrant’s power. 


In the deep night of wild barbarian sway, 
When Art’s proud trophies all were swept away, 
When Rome’s imperial brow was stained with blood, 
And choaked with slaughter, Tiber rolled his flood,— 
When cloistered Dullness preyed on classic names, 
And Learning’s treasures fed devouring flames,— 
No star of science twinkled in the gloom, 
No minstrel warbled, and no flower could bloom. 


But time swept onward,—happier hours ensued, 
The spell-bound mind her bright career renewed ; 
Reviving Art the mighty work began, 

And touched the naked savage into — Man: 
Then rose the city,—Commerce spread her sail,— 
Adventure waked, and wooed the busy gale ; 
Columbus’ barque rebellious billows pressed, 

And smiling Freedom waved him to the West. 


In the bright Isle, the diamond of the deep, 
Around whose base the sullen surges sweep, 
The Drama’s friends the Muses’ Temple reared, 
And Beauty graced the feast that Wit prepared ; 
There Shakspeare, too, with more than wizzard art, 
Surveyed the dark recesses of the heart. 

The noblest of his kind, he seemed to move, 
Like Wisdom’s goddess from the front of Jove : 
Man’s feeble race, his passions and his pride,— 
Joy, Hope, and Fear, and Folly’s restless tide,— 
With cunning hand the mighty master drew, 
And gave the work to Virtue, and to — you. 


Though long on classic shores the muses dwelt, 
And at their shrine the child of genius knelt, 
Yet nere our bards the future age shall bless,— 
Here Truth shall charm in Fiction’s pleasing dress : 
Light airy shapes, the web-work of the brain,— 
Mirth’s joyous crew, and Pleasure’s smiling train, 
At THEIR command in scenic pomp shall move, 
And Poets revel in the People’s love. 
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WueEN man was created free, he was entrusted with a fearful power,— 
the power of abusing his liberty. It was made possible for him to con- 
vert every blessing into a curse, and through the excess of his freedom, 
to become the most abject of slaves. Of this power he has always 
shown a willingness to avail himself,—having been from the first the 
busy author of his own ruin. Not content with the privilege of doing 
right, he has chosen to prove his ability of doing wrong,—as if to pre- 
serve one’s innocence amidst temptation, were not a better evidence of 
strength, than to set the laws of rectitude at defiance. What has been, 
still is. Men do now abuse their liberty,—prefer evil to good, and turn 
good into evil. Individuals practice such folly,—communities are no 
wiser ; and at short intervals, the mischiefs which result from a turbulent 
spirit of freedom, almost provoke a doubt whether this gift of the Crea- 
tor might not have been better withheld. Such doubts are indeed instantly 
dispelled by reason, but the occasions which call them up do not the 
less justify serious thought. How may man be taught, and how per- 
suaded to limit his freedom, so that it may always be a source of good ? 
is a question which rises into importance, and deserves attention, as 
we perceive his liability to fall a victim to his endowments. 

This disposition of man to overleap the restraints which his own 
wisdom should erect around the exercise of his own power, seems at 
times to pervade a whole people. It spreads from one to another with 
an electric rapidity,—breaks out into violence,—and sweeps away the 
comforts along with the proprieties of life. At such times, it behooves 
every one to watch himself, lest he be drawn into the current of law- 
lessness; for men more often err through sympathy with the state of 
feeling about them, than through deliberate choice of evil. The wisest 
and the best are not safe against either the fury or the contagion of 
popular disorder. The counsel which an Apostle of Christianity has 
left in one of his letters to the early believers, points out a danger against 
which no one in modern times should think himself secure: ‘ As free, 
and not using your liberty for a cloak of maliciousness,’ etc. 

Many facts of recent occurrence are suited to give a peculiar perti- 
nency to this counsel, at the present time. It is impossible to read or 
hear the intelligence which comes by almost every mail from different 
parts of the country, and not feel some apprehension respecting the 
issue of that exuberant liberty by which this land is distinguished. 
That its worst outrages are perpetrated at a distance from us, should 
not prevent our taking an immediate interest in the questions of duty 
and safety which they raise; for the same spirit which is now assum- 
ing the most disastrous forms of expression elsewhere, has manifested 
itself in frantic passion under our own eyes, and may be still heard 
muttering indistinct purposes of mischief from one and another province 
of social life. Let it be that the anxieties which many feel respecting 
the future are groundless: even if ‘the signs of the times’ be not preg- 
nant with warning, still no one will deny that it is the part of a com- 
mendable prudence to strengthen the securities of peace and order. 
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Does it not ¢ become accountable men, to w hen God hae committed the 
care, not only of their own, but in some degree of one another’s welfare, 
to be attentive to the condition of things about them, by which, unless 
they exercise that control which they ought to take into their own 
hands, they must themselves be subdued ? 

The origin of the excesses by which the past year has been signal- 
ized, is not t of difficult discov ery. But it is a common mistake to attrib- 
ute such violations of order to some immediate influence, which only 
explains the fact of their appearance at the time, but does not reveal 
their source. Superficial observation can discern the circumstances 
which precede an outbreak of popular feeling, and hasty judgment pro- 
nounces them its cause. Its occasion they are,—the cause of that par- 
ticular exhibition of a spirit which must have previously existed in the 
minds of the people. But that spirit—whence comes it? What gave 
ita being? What nursed it into strength, and prepared it for the mad 
disclosure of its energies? The spirit itself—do we understand its 
character? Do we know that it is a fierce and reckless spirit, destruc- 
tive of honor, and fatal to liberty? Do we consider that its smothered 
violence is a lesser evil only than its open rage, and that a country 
whose citizens allow it an abiding place in their bosoms is in continual 
danger of the worst calamities w hich can visit a land? This spirit will 
find opportunities of clamor and mischief in different conditions of soci- 
ety. Ina season of mercantile embarrassment, it will take advantage 
of the troubles which are actually felt, and endeavor to remed them 
by some intemperate movement, that will only increase the densa 
which it alleges as the reason of its interference with the regular pro- 
cesses of the social state. But ina time of great prosperity, we see 
that it is as ready to lay hold on imaginary grounds of complaint, and 
to undertake some wild scheme of distributive or executive justice. 
What is this spirit that can devastate that which is fair, and render des- 
olation tenfold more gloomy? In learning what it is, we shall learn 
its origin and its cure. 

It is a spirit of lawlessness,—that will not bear necessary and proper 
restraints, but chooses to be supreme,—above order,—above authority,— 
above reason,—above every influence, human or divine, that could curb 
its important purposes. Hence we must look for its origin to the want 
of those principles which intelligence and morality tend to fix in the 
mind,—and we must not hope to remedy it, till, by the diffusion of 
these powerful agents, we have made the people capable of understand- 
ing their own interests, and governing their own passions. 

‘As free:’ but what is freedom? In our sober hours, we all’ know 
that it is not the liberty of doing as we please, regardless alike of the 
past and the future. Riot is not freedom. Passion is not freedom. 
To be free, one must be just. Truth and freedom go along together ; 
so that he has the most freedom, who is the most devoted to truth. 
How few of those who boast of their freedom, perceive or acknowledge 
this! . In the judgment of those who alone understand the full nature 
or true uses of liberty, it is a trust that should be prized, and not a toy 
to be played with, nor a mask to frighten people with. It is too sacred 
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to be abused, as it is too precious to be lost. ‘ Freedom,—man’s great 
endowment and his glory,—shall it be made his disgrace and ruin ?’ 
such inquire, when any step is proposed that would turn it into ‘a cloak 
of maliciousness;’ and the question need only arise in their minds, for 
them to determine what course they shall adopt. 

Intelligence and moral purity,—these are the only securities of the 
social state, and these only so far as they are diffused. Let them 
become universal, and the country is safe. Peace and prosperity wait 
on their extension. Where they prevail, Misrule hides its head, and 
Disorder is starved to death. Let them be confined to a portion of the 
people, and all the safeguards which this class can provide against the 
effects of ignorance e and immorality in the multitude, may be insuffi- 
cient for their end. UniversaL INTELLIGENCE ,—this should be the 
object which every statesman and every good citizen should keep in 
view. Shame on the man who would make the passions of his fellow- 
men the tools of his ambition—carving out for himself a place of 
honor with the instruments which they blindly put into his hands! 
Let the people be taught,—not the rudiments of knowledge, merely,— 
just how to read enough to suck in the poison of a corrupt press, or to 
understand the use of figures so far, that they can calculate the pecu- 
niary value of their time—but knowledge itself—the meaning and 
relations of things. Let them be taught to think,—to think! How 
few have ever learned what it is to think! Their minds move like the 
horse that turns the wheel on which he stands,—ever doing the same 
thing, but never advancing a single step In both cases there is wea- 
riness, but in neither is there progress. Give the people knowledge, 
without delay and without stint! Give them as much as they can 
bear. ‘They can bear more than you will be bold or wise enough to 
give them. Of all fears, the most idle is the fear of spreading too tho- 
rough an education through the land. Welcomethe time,—would that 
it might arrive before the autumn leaves have strewn the ground !— 
when the whole pe ople shall be able to reason on every practical ques- 
tion, with sound princ iple s for their premises, and pertinent facts for 
their illustrations. It is the want of such ability, which produces 
disquiet and violence. It is a ‘little knowledge’ that is a ‘dangerous 
thing.” Teach men as much as they ought to know,—and as every 
one might know, at an incredibly small expense of time and money, if 
proper methods were adopted,—and they would as soon cut off their 
right arms, as join or endure tumultuary outrage. Improve our sys- 
tems of education, then. They are still miserably defective. We 
speak advisedly on this subject, and we repeat, that the popular educa- 
tion, even of the best portions of the land, is miserably defective. 
What then it must be in other parts of the Union, where less care has 
been bestowed, or where time has not been given for the institutions 
that have been planted to prove their character, any one can judge, 
without leaving home. 

Yet intelligence alone is but a partial security for the preserve ation of 
order, when such passions as we are all conscious of possessing, lie 


hidden in human hearts. Let the people—and all the people from 
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the least to the greatest,—be taught to believe in that of which their 
senses can perceive only the shadows that fall on material objects. 
The great evil of the times is, that men look on the outside, and their 
desires cleave to the visible. They do not entertain persuasions of the 
unseen and the infinite. Impart to them such principlesas they need, 
ye to whom they look for instruction——ye who have influence, and to 
whom therefore are committed the destinies of the land. Wealth and 
Power !—devote your resources to this end. We charge you, by every 
interest of the present, and every hope of the future,—by love and by 
fear,—by man’s necessity and by man’s capacity,—by selfish appre- 
hensions and by generous regards,—we charge you to account no office 
more sacred or urgent than this,—of planting correct principles in 
every bosom. Let the lowest feel its encouragement, while the highest 
shall acknowledge its authority, that all may bow to its restraints. 

Intelligence, morality, and religious principle, form the guaran- 
tee of free institutions, and a sure defence against the aggressions of 
tumultuary violence. Where these prevail, there can be no disorder. 
Not more certainly will the great principle of gravitation keep the 
material worlds in their orbits, so that stars, planets, and comets may 
move along their paths in endless intersection, yet in unbroken har- 
mony, than this moral principle will keep the members of the commu- 
nity within their several courses, perpetually crossing, but never 
interrupting one another. ‘T'wo effects of such principle are most 
important in this connexion,—that the people will outwardly obey, and 
that they will inwardly reverence, THE Law. 

The law is both helm and anchor to the State. Let go this, and you 
are at the mercy of wind and wave. Every one, therefore, who is 
embarked in this common exposure, must be taught to hold the law in 

roper estimation. The citizen must respect it, from the day he leaves 
Ris mother’s arms, to the hour when he lies down in death. He must 
observe its requisitions, and uphold its supremacy. This is a practical 
truth,—in every sense, and under every view of the subject, practical. 
The law is not an abstraction,—it is an actual and comprehensible 
thing. It is, as far as it goes, the rule of right,—and its sanctity must 
not be invaded. The rich and the poor must alike pay it homage. 
The innocent and the guilty must alike be permitted and compelled to 
prove its majesty. The substitution of force for law is the epoch of 
revolution. It snaps asunder the bonds of society,— it restores to every 
one the rights which he had tacitly relinquished, while it strips him 
of the advantages by which he had been a thousand-fold repaid, and 
says to him: ‘ Defend thyself—let thy hand be against every man, for 
every man’s hand will be against thee.’ Horrible condition! Oh, let 
the good sense and wise foresight ofthe people save our country, in all 
its cities and villages, within its ancient borders and through its wildest 
settlements, from such a catastrophe! The law must be respected. 
Let this be the American sentiment. Let it infuse its spirit into the 
pulsation of every heart. Illegal measures, for whatever purposes, 
must not be thought of. Be the occasion ever so urgent, or the griev- 
ance ever so oppressive, the resort must be to the law, and to nothing 
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ples. C tomplain of the law's delay, or of its injustice, as any may, 
submit to its restraints, and observe its forms, all must, unless where 
one can plead conscientious difficulties. ‘Then the individual appeals 
from the legislation of earth to the Law-giver in heaven, and prefers to 
endure the consequences of disobedience to the former, that he may 
retain the favor of the latter. Such a case is altogether peculiar; but 
even here the law must be enforced, w hile the sufferer anticipates his 
compensation in another world. For if we would enjoy the blessings 
of civilization, we must live in subjection to the law. It matters not 
what be the excuse, nor who the perpetrators. They who take justice 
into their own hands, in despite of legal impediments, take guilt upon 
their souls, and should be accounted dangerous citizens, from a patti- 
cipation in whose acts every good man should shrink as from the 
breath of pestilence. 

In one way only can this reverence for law be maintained,—through 
the efficacy of that intelligence and moral principle which we have 
endeavored to describe. On what but this can we rely? A constitu- 
tion as perfect as could be composed by the collected wisdom of a land, 
and laws as just as could be formed by the most clear-sighted judg- 
ment, are of no avail, where passion governs instead of principle, or 
where principle is sacrificed to persuasions of interest. The point of the 
bayonet, or a sentiment controlling within,—this is the alternative ! 
Can there be a doubt which wise and good men will prefer? 

Before we leave this subject, we w ould bring it if possible yet nearer 
to our readers. The licentiousness whose nature, origin, and remedies 
we have been considering, is but the abuse of liberty,—the neglect of 
that self-government which every one should exercise. Whoever, 
therefore, fails in this respect, proceeds so far toward the commission 
of that social crime which all must deprecate. There is a palpable 
inconsistency in our condemning the excesses into which others are 
hurried, by their prejudices or their fears, while we hold an unequal 
rein over ourselves. The spirit of lawlessness is the same, whether it 
break out in public disorder, or make secret havoc of the better affec- 
tions. What is indtlgence of an impatient temper, or a selfish humor, 
but a violation of that self-discipline on which depend the quiet and 
beauty of social life? We may be kept from trampling on the laws, 
with infuriate outcry, by a stronger sense of propriety, and a keener per- 
ception of our own interests, and by habits of greater outward restraint, 
than belong to those who are active in scenes of riot. But if still we 
neglect the control of our feelings, our desires, our propensities, our 
hopes, so that to the eye which reads our hearts we present a spectacle 
closely resembling in its moral features that which passes under our 
censure, we are not free, or if free, we abuse our liberty. And be it 
considered, earnestly and solemnly considered, that society can never 
be in a healthful condition, while its members are the prey of inward 
passion. The supremacy of that law which requires the subjection of 
every thought to truth,—a supremacy higher than that of human law,— 
musi be recognized by every one, be age, sex, condition what they 
may, before the land can repose in perfect peace. Beside, the example of 
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uncontrolled selfishness in those who are re the chjects of notice, and envy, 
and imitation, by the multitudes who, in respect to wealth or know- 
ledge, are below them, is a provocation to contempt of just restraint, to 
which it is not strange that they sometimes yield. It opens before their 
eyes a lesson which they must be stupid indeed not to comprehend, and 
which we must not be surprised if they put in practice, under the differ- 
ent circumstances of their lot. ‘The rich think little, we fear, how much 
they are accountable for the excesses of the poor. 

But farther: While we teach ourselves habits of self-control, parents 
should take the utmost pains to form their children to such habits. Our 
homes must be the seats of order. Our youth must be taught to rever- 
ence law. The moral sentiments must be trained to a proper exercise. 
The ardent spirit of youth must be curbed, without being broken, and 
principle be so roote -d in the tender heart, that it shall grow along with 
it, and become a partaker of its very life. It is in the families ‘of the 
land, that its liberty and glory must be placed beyond the reach of 
destruction. A people who have been brought up in quiet and happy 
homes, can never be a disorderly people. There is no danger of a 
turbulent democracy, nor of an insolent aristocracy, where the right 
sensibilities of our nature have been unfolded amidst the influences of 
domestic peace. 

Questions of great magnitude are at the present time agitated among 
us. They will continue to be agitated, and their discussion must involve 
consequences of the most serious nature. Now, then, is it the duty of 
every citizen to prepare his mind for a decision upon them. Calmly 
and thoroughly, as thoroughly as he may,—calmly at all events,—let 
him examine them, and act as his judgment and conscience shall dic- 
tate. Let him neither be swayed by a blind sympathy, nor intimidated 
by noisy threats. But in truth and love let him stand by his country, 
as if the words which we have quoted from sacred Scripture were writ- 
ten on his heart. This is a moral, a Christian duty. When the ele- 
ments of disorder are gathering their strength for the overthrow of our 
social interests, then is the time for good men to rally to the rescue of 
sound principles. Then let them be true to themselves, and to liberty. 

If any one of us should be asked whether he do not despair of the 
country, his answer should be,—and the answer which he could hon- 
estly give-—‘ No! Despair is a word of which my experience has 
never taught me the meaning. There are unpleasant aspects of the 
times, —there may be a crisis at hand. But I fear not for Truth and 
Freedom. Struggle on, and struggle through, they must. It is a good 
cause, the cause of liberty. It is a cause for which much has been 
suffered ; and it has often seemed as though it must be Jost. But it has 
an immortal life. Overthrown, it has risen; buried, it has burst from 
its grave. In its success are involved all the interests for which man 
was created. It must prevail! Disaster and temporary disappointment 
may be before us,—but the country, I believe, is safe. It will stand 
the shock,—it will weather the storm. Or if the country be not safe, 
out of its sinking energies will arise new forms of freedom and vir- 


tue. Fidelity and Hope,—these are the duties of the Patriot and the 
Christian.’ 
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QUARREL OF THE COATS. 


BY AN EAR-WITNESS. 


* There is sometimes much erpressed by a coat.’—Pelham. 


I sroop at my wardrobe door, you see, 
And was rummaging in my pocket 
For that little talisman the key, 
To help me to unlock it,— 
When, hearing a deuce of a strife within, 
I paused awhile to note it, 
And,—the way two coats were committing sin, 
It were a sin to quote it. 


You know I had in the morning bought 
A new superfine ‘ exquisite ;’ 
‘Now,’ says I to the old one, ‘ You’re good for naught,’ 
Says the old one, ‘ You’re quite explicit: 
But of course you've aright to discard a friend, 
When you’ve worn him all to pieces ; 
The warmest affection must have an end 
When the power of service ceases.’ 


‘See here,’ and it touched a button-hole, 
How often I’ve wrapped about you,— 
At last to be cut to the very soul 
With ‘ Now I can do without you.’ 
These pockets, alas! are all rifled, too,— 
In my age left without a penny, 
Perhaps to be sold to some peddling Jew, 
As has been the fate of many.’ 


’T was an impudent thing for a coat to say, 
So I silenced its moralizing, 
Then rolled it up and stowed it away, 
And left it soliloquizing ; 
And then on the peg where I keep my ‘best,’ 
I carefully hung the ‘ super.,’ 
While the old one mournfully heaved its breast, 
And sunk in a sullen stupor. 


Then I shut them up,—two mortal foes 
Close closeted together,— 

But I never dreamed they would come to blows, 
Being ‘ birds of a kindred feather :’ | 

Yet thus it was, when I came to dress 
For cousin Jemima’s wedding, 

You'd have thought ’twas the de’il in a rage, I guess, 
With some imp on his tail a-treading. 





Says the old to the new, ‘ You’re a coxcomb fool, 
And monstrously conceited,— 
An ell of cloth from a tailor’s rule, 
A dandy just completed ; 
In a very short time, you insolent elf, 
When you've had a little wearing, 
I warrant you'll think something less of yourself, 
And abate your saucy bearing. 
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The new did n’t heed what the old one said, 
Till he laughed at his ‘ latest fashion :’ 

From ebony- -black he was soon blood- red, 
He flew into such a passion! 

‘You old, impertinent, threadbare knave, 
Do you know whom you are addressing! 

By buckram !—your grey seams shall not save 
‘You now, from a precious blessing.’ 


Then he up with his sleeve, and he gave a slap, 
And the old one jumped up to resent it ; 

They raved, and they tore, like a thunder-clap, 
Till, fearing I might repent it, 

I hastily opened the wardrobe door, 
And found in a fight, all gory, 

Two Cats, whom I must have shut in before, 
And whom you may thank for the story. 


New- York, September, 1835. T. 


MY TABLETS: 


OB, RECORDS AND SKETCHES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A STUDENT AND TRAVELER. 





NUMBER TWO. 





Tue winter of 1814, in London, was one of the most severe with 
which England had been visited during the previous fifty years. As ear- 
ly as the middle of December, the highways were well nigh impassable, 
at a short distance from the metropolis. The snow was drifted in many 
places from twelve to fifteen feet deep; and the Kent and Essex roads 
were the only thoroughfares that afforded ingress and egress to and 
from town. ‘The cold was intense. Sharp and high w inds prevailed ; 
and when these were intermitted, a nipping and eager air succeeded. 
The difficulties of navigation and conveyance consequent upon this state 
of things, produced great inconvenience, even to the affluent,—but the 
poor were reduced to extreme distress. I was beset at each corner, 
and in every street, at all hours of the day and night, for alms, from 
those who were evidently unused to soliciting charity, and who blushed 
with shame,—while they extended their hands for a pittance to keep 
themselves or their children from perishing with hunger,—at the 
unwonted degradation to which they had become reduced. 

It was my daily custom to walk in Hyde-Park, not less to escape the 
misery which was continually before my eyes in the streets of the me- 
tropolis, than to view the throngs of the nobility and gentry, and well- 
dressed pleasure-seekers, that were attracted thither, to enjoy the pro- 
menade upon the Serpentine river, or to participate in the amusement 
of skating, in which great numbers joined. _It was indeed a most bril- 
liant scene. Spaces allotted for the skaters were marked out upon the 
river, in the forms of circles, squares, and oblongs. Far around these 
ran ranges of snow-pyramids, which the ice-sweepers had collected 
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together in diGeent situations. On every hand was heard the long, 
stirring ring of the skater’s heel. Each spectator seemed to have 
imbibed the spirit of the scene,—and no marvel. The peaks of snow 
gleamed like glaciers in the sun, whose beams glanced upon gorgeous 
liveries, and splendid equipages, and were reflected every instant in 
lightning-like flashes from the gliding steel of the skaters, as they ran 
through their graceful and countless evolutions,—now sweeping a vast 
continuation uf circles, one within another,—and anon forming the 
Turk-cap, backwards, (a very beautiful feat,) or making a cork-screw, 
with the most gradual taper, (‘ handle and all complete,’) of a quarter 
ofa mile in length! Here ran a superb Russian sledge, drawn by two 
elegantly-caparisoned, rough-shod ponies, with a servant behind, in 
livery,—and there frolicked a fine large dog, harnessed dé la Russ to a 
child's chaise-marine ; while along the carriage-ride, on the North bank, 
glittered and flashed every species of snow- -vehicle that civilization had 
ever known: and the sure-footed Arabians that drew them, seemed 
actually to enjoy the bracing air and life of the season. I shall not 
venture to describe the richness and variety of the dresses of that assem- 
blage. Waving plumes, golden clasps, and furs soft as the cygnet’s 
down, were there, in affluent profusion: and certes, the company was 
well enough as to blood ; for from the Dukes of Gloucester and Argyle, 
down to the sprig who could boast a tea-spoonfull of the precious fluid, 
all were there represented. 

I was standing on the Serpentine of an afternoon, immersed in one 
of those brown studies that from my college-days up to the present 
moment occasionally occupy my mind. I had been saying to myself: 
‘How much misery the useles ssplendor I see every where before me 
might be made to alleviate! How many flashing diamonds, nodding 
plumes, and gaudy trappings do I behold, that might purchase bread 
for the thousands in this mighty metropolis who are hourly praying to 
Him ‘ who sendeth snow like wool, and scattereth the hoar-frost like 
ashes,’ that they may be taken, in mercy, from the evil to come!’ 

These reflections were interrupted by a sudden gathering together 
of skaters and spectators upon the ice immediately before me. Iheard 
high and angry words,—and ‘ Who was the villain?—let him not escape ! 
were exclamations that in an instant succeeded, and were as quickly 
caught up and echoed by the excited multitude. I struggled through 
the crowd, and beheld_a tall, handsome young man, lying upon the ice, 
the blood oozing slowly from a wound in his side, and dropping upon a 
rich fur mantilla, which was thrown gracefully over his shoulders. 
He had been stabbed by an assassin; and although the most vigilant 
search was immediately instituted, no clue by w hich the cow ardly mis- 
creant could be discovered, was to be found. No one had seen the 
blow struck. One believed it to be a youth who was standing partly 
behind him, when the stab was inflicted, affecting to look away from the 
skaters,—upon the edge of whose boundaries he was standing,—to a 
dazzling pair in a sledge, on the other side. This, it was argued, was 
the more probable, as, at the moment, there dropped at his feet a small 
ivory-handled dagger, which bore evident marks of having caused the 
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wound But the young man thus suspected, boldly denied the charge, 
and proved to the enraged spectators, who had gathered closely around 
him, that he could not “have been guilty of the deed. Another then 
announced that ‘he was sure he heard one of the skaters mutter some- 
thing in a low but audible tone, as he passed by with lightning-speed, 
and that at the same instant he distinctly saw his hand dart suddenl 
toward the young gentleman, who immediately groaned and fell” This 
improbable testimony was followed by other evidence equally vague, 
until the whole became a confused mass, from which nothing tangible 
could be gleaned. ‘The wounded man was removed ; and as the ice at 
this time was not particularly good, it being injured by a partial thaw 
in some places, and in others ‘much cut up, the skaters, together with 
the curious who had come to witness their evolutions, gradually left 
the Park, as the sun wheeled his broad disc down the west, until his 
beams were immersed in a waste of wintry haze and smoke that 
stretched along the occident. 

The journals of the following morning contained accounts of the 
‘Dreadful Occurrence,’ eked out by some hungry Penny-a-liner to a 
full column’s length. All the nobility present were personally named, 
and their position at the period of the atrocious act minutely described. 
‘The deed,’ it was averred, ‘ had been perpetrated at the moment when 
His Grace the Duke or ARGYLE walked upon the ice, and all eyes were 
turned to behold him, graciously and magnanimously engaged like a gal- 
lant knight, (aided by His Grace the Duke or GLoucrsTER,) in extrica- 
ting sev veral elegantly- dressed females who were dashing through hil- 
locks of snow in the broad foot- -paths.’ The sufferer was Lord L ; 
‘a distinguished person of high fashion, and hence this minutiz. The 
same newspapers announced in the briefest paragraphs,—mixed up with 
incidental scraps of intelligence,—that this poor woman, with an infant 
in her arms, had committed suicide, or that unfortunate mendicant 
had been found frozen to death in the street. ‘Alas!’ thought I, ‘ what 
a bundle of contrasts is human existence! One rolls in wealth,—riots 
in luxury,—is splendid in ashes, and pompous inthe grave! ‘Another 
dieth in the bitterness of his spirit, and never eateth with pleasure!’ 
But Lam digressing. 

A mild wind sprang up on the morning of the day following, and a sud- 
den thaw ensued, which brought with it as much of evil as the severe 
cold weather. The streets were nearly impassable for pedestrians ; and 
even carriages with difficulty ploughed their way through the masses of 
snow-and-water which choked up the channels, and lay, cut up in fur- 
rows and counter-furrows, in all directions. Toward night, the Thames 
presented one of the most imposing sights I had ever beheld. The 
river, which had been for a long time frozen over, in many places, now 
broke up. Passing over Blackfriar’s-bridge, I paused for a few moments 
in one of its recesses to survey the scene. Vast numbers of pieces of 
floating ice, loaded with heavy masses of snow, were every where seen 
upon the surface of the agitated waters. These were borne swiftly down 
by the stream, collecting where the projecting banks or the bridges made 
a resistance to the flow, and formed a support to the accumulations. 
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Sometimes these formed a chain of glaciers, uniting at one moment, and 
the next clashing and cracking from the recoil, ond: floating away in cir- 
cling masses, rising one over another,—covered with foam created by 
the violence of wind and wave, which impelled them onward through 
the arches of the bridge, with a deafening crash. It was a sublime, a 
terrific spectacle, —and as 1 gazed upon it, I could not help calling to 
mind that noble simile of Watts: 


‘ Death, like an overflowing stream, 
Sweeps us away,’ etc. 

Twilight now began to darken, and I was turning to retrace the way to 
my lodgings, when a dark mass, struggling in the boiling current below, 
suddenly caught my eye. It seemed a human being, wrestling with 
the waves,—now immersed in the flood, and now emerging from the 
foam, upborne ona cake of ice. I ran to the stairs, which I descended, 
and made my way to the spot. The object was apparently the lifeless 
body of a young female. The long, slender fingers of one hand clutched 
the edge of a huge ice-cake, while the other arm was resting moveless 
upon the top. Several persons had now collected around. To drag the 
body tothe shore, was but the work of a moment. It was soon removed 
to the nearest dwelling, and the usual means for the restoration of 
drowned persons were put in immediate requisition. Symptoms of 
returning consciousness were at length exhibited on the part of the 
female, who slowly opened her eyes, and uttered a faint groan, at the 
vigorous friction of the warm flannels which were applie od to her body 
and limbs. A profusion of tresses, of a rich and golden brown, encum- 
bered her neck,—her eyes were large, dark, and lustrous ; and although 
her countenance was deadly pale, there were the traces of a striking 
beauty in her thin Grecian features. She seemed to be about twenty 
years of age, and when taken from the river, was clad in a plain dress 
of black silk, with a much worn but still decent cloak thrown over it, 
with a silk hood. There was a plain gold ring on the middle finger of 
the left hand: and in her bosom, saturated with water, was found a let- 
ter, addressed ‘ Frances N Square.’ Her first inquiry, on 
recovering her senses, was for this little packet. When it was placed in 
her hands, her e »yes brightened with her exceeding joy. Upon being ask- 
ed how she had fallen into the Thames, she answered: ‘Oh, Gop! I can- 
not,—cannot tell!’ She was then requested to name some of her friends, 
and the quarter of the-metropolis in which they resided, that they might 
be informed of her situation. After hesitating for a moment, she begged 
that a servant might be sent with a letter to an Apothecary, who lived 
near the T'wo-penny Post-office, Charles-street, Soho-square. <A ser- 
vant was accordingly despatche d to the pli ice designated, and soon Te- 
turned, accompanied by a man ‘y’stricken in years, ‘and somedele oray, 
whose countenance beamed with generous interest and kindness, as he 
entered the room and walked to the bedside of the young lady. ‘ Heaven 
be praised!’ she exclaimed, as he took her hand, and presse dit within his 
own,—' heaven be praised, that you have come!’ Not desiring to 
interrupt the affecting scene, I retired from the apartment. In about 
half an hour, I was joined by the Apothecary, who tendered and reiter- 
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ated his grateful thanks for the timely assistance I had rendered the 
unhappy female. Upon my expressing a curiosity to know something 
of her history, he narrated the following sketch. It is briefly and sim- 
ply recorded, as follows, in my Journal. 


‘Ir is a short story, buta sad one,’ began the venerable Apothecary. 
‘I first saw this young woman about three years ago, at the residence of 
her mother, the widow of a naval officer, who, dying, left her with 
limited means, and two children. She rented a small house in the 
vicinity of Square. I called to make inquiries concerning her 
son, who had answered an advertisement, that I had caused to be 
inserted in the newspapers, for an apprentice. I gathered from the 
mother, that her two children, a son and daughter, the one seventeen, 
the other nineteen years of age, had received an excellent domestic edu- 
cation,—that she had been enabled until that period, to support herself 
and them with the means left by her deceased husband; but that she 
was now reduced to the necessity of seeking a place for her son, where 
he might be made useful to his employer, and provide for himself. In 
the mean time, her daughter Frances was engaged in executing small 
tableaux, in water-colors, upon white velvet, which, enclosed in neat 
frames, met with a ready sale, and yielded a pretty income,—while she 
herself realized a small sum, by elegant needle-work, which she 
readily procured, through the interest of friends who had known her 
in affluence. Frances N was truly a lovely creature, of a sweet, 
amiable temper, which rendered her ever cheerfuland happy, notwith- 
standing the reverses of condition through which she hac been called 
to pass. After the son entered my employment, it was my wont often 
to pass an hour or two, of an evening, with the family; and I had great 
pleasure in gladdening the heart of the mother with the intelligence of 
her boy’s aptitude, integrity, and kindness of disposition. Toward the 
end of the first year, however, he began to neglect his duties, to relax 
in civility to my customers, and often to absent himself without per- 
mission, and without leaving any information in relation to the objects 
that called him away. In all things, he seemed to have undergone a 
total change. On one occasion, he ran out of the shop, and poured the 
grossest abuse upon a gentleman whose carriage was detained by some 








casual obstruction before the door. These aberrations grieved me | 


more than I can tell. I abstained, for a. long time, from hinting them 
to the family. Indeed, 1 thought they must be aware of the young 
man’s wayward habits,—for I alw ays found the mother in tears; when- 
ever I had been engaged i in remonstrating with her son, in relation to 
his conduct. 

‘But I was in error. The secret was at last wrung from the mother, 
when it could no longer be concealed. A serpent had crept into the 
bosom of that family circle, and its venomous fangs had poisoned the 
existence of its once happy members forever ! Her daughter had fallen 
a victim to the arts of a young and handsome, but heartisss Lord, who 
had met her at the residence of a fashionable relative, who had known 
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in or tiation rin a better days. His fine person, fascinating manners, and 
protestations of honorable and ardent passion, won the sinless affections 

of a trusting heart. ‘hey were slighted—betrayed! When the sad 
intelligence was communicated to the brother, he literally raved. He 
secretly vowed, that from that time forth he would live but for revenge. 
He lay in wait for the Betrayer,—he followed his carriage to the hells, 
the theatre, and the opera. No longer ago than Friday se’night, he 
fired an ineffectual shot at the object of his hate, ata late hour of the 
morning, as he was retiring from a route in Argyle-street; and I verliy 
believe — (here the narrator drew close to me, and whispered in my 
ear,)—I verily believe, that the blow by which his Lordship was struck 
down upon the Se rpentine, yesterday, was given by the brother of the 
confiding girl whom he had so cruelly wronged; and I am equally 
sure, that he will one day fall by the same hand. Villain as he is, his 
deluded victim has confided in him to the last. When the newspaper, 
after a long round, was at last taken in, and her eye,—ever looking to 
see the one loved name in the fashionable bulletins,—rested upon 
the exaggerated picture of his danger, and the final announcement that 
he was believed to be dying, she. quietly retired to her chamber, and 
throwing on a cloak, sallied out into the almost impassable streets, not 
knowing whither she went. From the first moment of leaving her 
mother’s dwelling, her memory is a blank. The sudden destruction of 
every latent hope of an honorable union at Jast,—a sense of her utter 
wretchedness, and the unavoidable exposure of her shame,—overpow- 
ered her reason. She wandered to the Thames, and in the madness 
of insane despair, plunged into the flood.’ 





Tuus ended the affecting narrative. In a few moments a carriage 
was announced as in waiting, into which the unhappy lady was con- 
veyed, accompanied by the benevolent friend who had come so 
promptly to her relief. Both joined in repeating their fervent thanks 
for the grateful part I had been permitted by Providence to perform in 
her behalf. 

Nearly four months after the occurrence of the events I have endeav- 
ored to describe, I chanced, in one of my desultory rambles about the 
metropolis, upon the shop of my friend the Apothecary, in the door 
of which he was standing. After mutual recognitions and congratula- 
tions, he led me into a neat little back room, and when we were seated, 
he adverted to the circumstances which had first brought us together, 
and proceeded to complete the melancholy story which he then com- 
menced. How much misery had been crowded into the brief space of 
time that had intervened, since last we met! Frances L had 
laid down a life which had become a burden, and slept in the neighbor- 
ing church-yard of old Saint Pancras. She had died in giving prema- 
ture birth to a dead infant,—alike the pledge and witness of a confiding 
heart,—of heartless villainy. Her mother, bowed down with sickness 
and despondency, had sailed for India, where a brother of her deceased 
husband resided. ‘Poor lady!’ sighed the Apothecary, ‘she will never 
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reach her destined port ! Her son had followed Lord L to Paris, 
whither he had gone, on his way to Italy and the South of France. 
Here he disguised himself as a valet-de-chambre, (which his perfect 
knowledge of the language rendered an easy matter,) and by stratagie 
succeeded in entering the service of his Lordship. One morning, a fort- 
night after he had commenced the duties of his new station, Lord L 
was found sitting in his antique arm-chair, from beneath which, on every 
side, extended a stagnant mass of clotted gore. His head reclined over 
the carved back, disclosing two yawning gashes at the throat which 
nearly severed it fromthe trunk. A napkin, stiff with coagulated blood, 
was folded beneath the gaping wounds, and at the feet of the ghastl 
corse lay an open razor, covered with rust anda pale yellow mould. 
Fear sat upon the rigid and purple features, and an awful terror 
glared from the glassed and filmy eyes, fixed in one last concen- 
trated gaze of horror upon the ceiling above! The stifling effluvia 
which pervaded the apartment, and the large green flies buzzing indo- 
lently about the closed windows, showed that life had long been extinct, 
and that decay had already commenced. ‘The Despoiler of Innocence 
had gone to his reward! Strict search was instituted, but no trace of 
his valet could be found. 

As I wended my way back to my lodgings, I endeavored to persuade 
myself that I did not inwardly rejoice at the fate of the Betrayer. Yet, 
although I felt that such thoughts were sinful,—that He in whose 
hands are the issues of life, had said, ‘ Vengeance is mine,—I will 
repay it,’—still I could not lament the end, fearful as it was, of one 
who had sacrificed youth, loveliness, and the pure affections of a virgin 
heart to the base gratification of an unholy passion,—a passion held in 
common with the brutes that perish. Never before came the noble 
denunciation of the Scottish Bard so forcibly to my mind: 








‘Curse on his perjur’d arts! dissembling smooth ! 
Are honor, virtue, conscience,—all exiled ? 
Is there no pity, no relenting ruth 
Points to the parents fondling o’er their child, 
Then paints the ruin’d maid, and their distraction wild ?” 


A FRAGMENT. 


*T 1s not the warm glance of young Beauty’s bright eye, 
Nor the blossom-like bloom of her love-diangs cheeks, 
Though rich Araby’s breath may exhale in her sigh, 
Through pearls set in coral that gleam when she speaks, 
That could e’er win my heart, unless purity’s spirit 
Informed every feature, and beamed in each smile ; 
The God of my temple of love must be merit,— 
The shrine of my worship, a heart without guile. 
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FELICIA HEMANS. 


MAY 17th, 1585 


* Weep not for her! Mer spirit was too fair, 
Too pure and free, for this guili-\ainted earth.’ 


Natvre doth mourn for thee. There is no need 
For Man to strike his plaintive lyre, and fail,— 
As fail he must,—if he attempt thy praise. 

The little plant, that never sang before, 

Save one sad requiem when its blossoms fell, 
Sighs deeply through its drooping leaves for thee, 
As for a florist fallen. The ivy wreath’d 

Round the grey turrets of a buried race, 

And the tall palm, that like a prince doth rear 

Its diadem, ’neath Asia’s burning sky, 

With their dim legends blend thy glorious name. 
Thy music, like baptismal dew, did make 
Whate’er it touched, most holy. The pure shell, 
Laying its pearly lip on ocean’s floor, 

The cloister’d chambers where the sea-gods sleep, 
And the unfathom’d, melancholy main, 

Lament for thee, through all the sounding deeps. 
—Hark! from snow-breasted Himmaleh, to where 
Snowden duth weave his coronet of cloud, 

From the scath’d pine-tree, near the red man’s hut, 
To where the everlasting banian builds 

Its vast columnar temple, comes a moan 

For thee, whose ritual made each rocky height 
An altar, and each cottage-home the haunt 

Of Péesy. Yea, thou didst find the link 

That joins mute nature to ethereal mind, 

And made that link a melody. 


The couch 
Of thy last sleep was in the native clime 
Of song and eloquence, and ardent soul,— 
Spot fitly chosen for thee Perchance, that isle, 
So lov’d of favoring skies, yet bann’d by fate, 
Might shadow forth thine own unspoken lot. 
For at thy heart the ever-pointed thorn 
Did gird itself, until thy life-stream oozed 
In gushes of such deep and thrilling song, 
That angels, poising on some silver cloud, 
Might linger ’mid the errands of the skies, 
And listen, all unblam’d. 


How tenderly 
Doth Nature draw her curtain round thy rest, 
And like a nurse, with finger on her lip, 
Watch lest some step disturb thee,—striving still 
From other hands, thy sacred harp to guard,— 
Waits she thy waking, as some Mother waits 
The babe, whose gentle spirit sleep hath stolen, 
And laid it dreaming, on the lap of Heaven ? 
—We say not thou art dead. Wedare not. No. 
For every mountain stream and shadowy dell 
Where thy rich harpings linger, would hurl back 
The falsehood on our souls. Thou speak’st alike 
The simple language of the freckled flower, 
And of the glorious stars. God taught it thee. 
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And from thy living intercourse with man, 

Thou shalt not pass away, until this earth 

Drops her last gem into the doom’s-day flame. 
Thou hast but taken thy seat with that blest choir 
Whose hymns thy tuneful spirit learn’d so well 
From this sublunar terrace, and so long 
Interpreted. Therefore, we will not say 
Farewell to thee :—for every unborn age 

Shall mix thee with its household charities, 

The sage shall meet thee with his benison, 

And woman shrine thee as a vestal flame 

In all the temples of her sanctity,— 

And the young child shall take thee by the hand, 
And travel with a surer step to Heaven. 


Hartford, Conn., 1835. L. H. 8. 


VOLTAIRE, ve. SHAKSPEARE. 


In a letter of M. Voltaire to the Marchioness Du Deffant, he has the 
following passage in disparagement of Shakspeare’s works, which it 
may be worth while to refute, as it brings allegations which are plau- 
sible, if not solid: 

‘Imagine to yourself, Madam, the tragedy of Richard Third, which 
is compared to Cinna, in which, instead of observing the unity of time, 
the author consumes nine years in the action; instead of unity of place, 
passes through a dozen towns and fields of battle, and comprises thirty- 
seven principal events in his action, instead of attending to its unity. 
But this is atrifle. In the first act, Richard avows that he is deformed 
and foul, and that to avenge himself of nature, he will become a hypo- 
crite and a villain. While making these fine speeches, he observes a 
funeral procession, (that attending the remains of Henry Sixth;) he 
arrests the bier, and the widow who conducts the convoy. The widow 
utters loud outcries; she reproaches him with the murder of her hus- 
band. Richard replies, that he is rejoiced at this, because then he can 
more conveniently go to bed to her himself. ‘The Queen spits in his 
face: Richard thanks her, and pretends that nothing is so delightful as 
her spittle. The Queen calls him a toad, a vile toad,—I wish that my 
spittle were poison. Well, Madam, slay me, if you wish; here is my 
sword. She takes it: Go, I have not courage to slay you myself. No, 
do not slay yourself, since you have found me beautiful. She proceeds 
to bury her husband, and the two lovers speak only of love during the 
remainder of the piece. 

‘Is it not certain, that should any of our porters write plays for the 
theatre, they would make them more decent than this? I relate these 
things to you, Madam, because I am full of them. Is it not a sad thing, 
that the same country which has produced a Newton, has produced 
these monsters, and admires them ?’ 

This, the reader will perceive, is a perfect caricature of Shakspeare’s 
Richard Third, and furnishes a tolerable specimen of the carelessness 
and inattention with which this great French writer could indulge his 
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prejudices. It is in this way that he frequently assails Christianity, 
and blasphemes the Bible. So inaccurate is he in his statements to 
this female correspondent, that he alludes to Lady Anne, upon this con- 
juncture, as the widow of Henry Sixth, whose funeral obsequies she is 
celebrating, when the very scene in the drama to which he refers, would 
have informed him, that the corse was that of her father-in-law, Henry 
Sixth, whose son Edward she had married. We cannot feel much 
respect for the criticisms of an author, who with so little reflection and 
comprehension, can speak slightingly of the greatest productions of 
human genius. This single play of Shakspeare, although not among 
the number of his greatest, displays more talents, and contains more 
faithful delineations of nature, than are to be found in all those of Cor- 
neille, Racine, and himself, united. 

The exceptions of Voltaire to this drama, when reduced to order, 
may be comprised under the heads of the vulgarity of its language, and 
coarseness of its sentiments,—its violations of the three unities of this 
species of composition, and its discordance with nature, in representing 
a lady as thus singularly won, by dissimulation and flattery. 

In regard to a compliance with the rules of dramatic writing pre- 
scribed by Aristotle, it does not fal] under my plan, in this brief paper, 
to enter into the discussion of this weighty controversy. The moderns 
in their interpretation of the Greek Philosopher’s principles, may rea- 
dily outstrip himself in the rigor with which his rules are applied. 
And, however disposed we may feel to venerate the lessons of ancient 
science, yet, when we recollect that the ancient sage could have founded 
his prescriptions only upon the practice of A&schylus, Euripides, and 
Sophocles,—to which we may add the epic poem of Homer,—and that 
the most interesting pieces of this kind are those of Shakspeare, in 
which rules have been disregarded, and nature alone consulted, we 
should certainly, in our turn, be taught the wisdom to think and speak 
upon this subject with modesty and distrust. Had Aristotle enjoyed the 
advantage of perusing the works of Shakspeare, and observing their 
success, he might have found it wise to modify and amend his maxims; 
and may we not consider this virtually done, when a wisdom like that 
of his own speaks to us through the mouth of the illustrious Johnson, 
in whose sentiments upon this point I most heartily concur. But to 
proceed to the immediate purpose with which I adverted to these stric- 
tures of Voltaire. 

With respect to the language of lady Anne, in her unexpected inter- 
view with Richard, let it be remembered, that passions so strong as 
those by which she was actuated, at that moment, have no softening 
phraseology, or courtly style, in which to give vent to the fires with 
which they consume the breast. It is only when feelings are simula- 
ted, that they learn to conceal themselves under the disguises of polite- 
ness, and emollients of art. There was no indignation which she ought 
not to have felt towards Richard, at that time, and no reproaches too 
bitter to be prompted by nature, against the murderer of her husband 
and his father. As aman, she would have been justified in shedding 
his blood; as a lady, all the weapons of her attack were contempt and 
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execrations. Never was a dinlogee more admirably conducted,—and 
even when she spits at him, we feel that it is, at least, an evidence of 
scorn which was merited. The only point about which a doubt might 
be raised by the philosopher, and a censure urged by the critic, is, 
whether there is conformity to nature, or propriety of character, in 
representing a lady who had been so deeply injured and offended, and 
who commenced the conversation with feelings of such bitter hostility, 
so suddenly changed in her feelings by the adulations of the hypocrite, 
and made even to think of a matrimonial alliance with him. This, we 
presume, is the view to which M. Voltaire alludes, when he denomi- 
nates the play and its characters monsters, produced and admired in 
the country of Newton. The topic is worthy of a fair and philosophi- 
cal discusssion, since this difficulty might present itself toa mind much 
less prejudiced than that of the Philosopher of Ferney. 

How can we account for this sudden change of feeling and deport- 
ment in Queen Anne? Can it be reasonably supposed, that a lady 
would so suddenly pass from the bitterest hatred and indignation to 
amicable sentiments,—from reproaches and execrations to listening to 
proposals of marriage? Are there any causes exhibited by the Tra- 
gedian adequate to produce these extraordinary effects? In the first 
place, to furnish a solution of this phenomenon, let us remark, that the 
fact is rendered certain in history, that by some means or other Rich- 
ard, after murdering the husband of this lady, and probably her hus- 
band’s father, did obtain her in marriage, and sustained that relation to 
her for some time, and at last by violence released himself from the 
connection. The only question, then, to be determined, is, not whether 
such an event is possible, for that is settled by an appeal to history, but 
whether Shakspeare has given to his account of it dramatic verisimili- 
tude,—whether the scene which he describes is forced and unnatural, 
or contrary to those laws which regulate the human mind, and move 
the springs of our passions and affections? If this writer were caught 
tripping or slumbering in this way, it would afford a singular and 
solitary case in his productions. But he is not, we aver with entire 
confidence ; and we shall now proceed to show that this dialogue and its 
effects present : an accurate delineation of nature. The following are 
the principles of our nature, and circumstances of the case, that may 
serve to account for the great and sudden alteration in the sentiments 
and conduct of Queen Anne: The human mind has a natural] transi- 
tion from one extreme to another. Her sense of wrong and glowing 
indignation, were raised to so high a pitch, under the impression that 
Richard had been influenced by sheer malignity and hostility to her 
family, that as soon as the Deceiver hinted at a different cause of the 
effect, and one so flattering to herself as that of attachment to her per- 
son, her mind was let fall from its height of resentment. Thetension of 
its rage slackened,—and she became disposed to the reception of a new 
train of more favorable reflections. Hence lovers justly regard it a 
better symptom in a mistress to discover a strong repugnance to them, 
than a state of perfect indifference. 

Again: Anne had been married to the heir of the throne, and had 
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fixed her affections upon the hones of that station. This was a pros- 
pect which the human heart relinquishes with the greatest reluctance ; 
and if men have been found capable of wading through streams of 
blood to obtain it, why might not a noble lady be willing to resign all 
her antipathies and hatreds to recover it? She saw in ‘Richard's pro- 
posals the chance of a restoration to that dignity of which she had been 
unjustly deprived, and was led to believe that even the atrocities prac- 
tised by the monster to wrest it from her enjoyment, arose out of the 
ardor of his affection for her. There are few women who would not 
yield to such temptations, and certainly not any who are as much devo- 
ted to the world and its vanities as she was. But although these are 
considerations which it is evident might have operated in secret upon 
the mind of Anne, yet Shakspeare could not, of course, allow Richard 
to advert to them, except indirectly. He makes him play all the chan- 
ges upon that string in the heart of woman, which he knew never 
failed to respond to the touch,—his love for her, which he represents 
as so infatuating that it had been the ruling impulse to all his enormi- 
ties. Soft words of all kinds are said to turn away wrath, but they 
have tenfold efficacy when recommended by the melting melody of 
love and flattery. Shakspeare represents Richard as making ample 
use of those instruments of persuasion, and withheld by no falsehood 
and deception from the attainment of his purpose. The base dissem- 
bler, too, is said to urge his suit with greater chance of success, than he 
who is affected and embarrassed by the anxieties or trepidations of a fond 
attachment. A woman of stern virtue, fine understanding, fortitude of 
mind, and delicate sensibility, and who, moreover, was cordially devo- 
ted to Edward, her late husband, would certainly have shrunk from 
Richard and all his artifices with irrepressible disgust and indomitable 
abhorrence; but there is no necessity for supposing that Lady Anne 
was of this character and temperament. Married to Edward, as a 
matter of state, without consulting her own preferences and dislikes, it 
is probable that any other member of the royal family, or man of high 
rank, would have been as acceptable to her as was he who was 





‘ young, valiant, wise, 

And framed in the prodigality of nature.’ 
When, therefore, with these feelings of rank and dignity, and stung with 
the disappcintment of all her hopes of empire by this very dissembler, 
he geutly allowed her to exhaust her rage in every epithet of reproach 
and vituperation, and then gave a sudden turn to all her ideas and feel- 
ings, by avowing in the most positive terms that all that conduct which 
she reprobated had arisen from devotion of heart to her, surely there is 
nothing unnatural or inconsistent with the ordinary laws of nature, 
that upon this occasion, such a lady as Anne should have been 
appeased, gratified, conciliated, and altogether won to Richard’s pur- 
pose. F, B. 
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London, June 5, 1835. 


The Petition—Sonnet: Night. 


THE PETITION. 


I po not know what hour to name, 
When I shall ask one thought as mine; 

Nor urge my fond heart’s gentle claim 
Upon that hurried life of thine. 


Think of me, when the languid night 
Closes around the weary hours ; 

When far-off stars are pale with light, 
And the sweet air is filled with flowers. 


Ah, yield not to the soother, Sleep! 

But think — ah, no! that must not be; 
Enough for me to watch and weep,— 

I would not have thee wake for me. 


Think of me when the earliest rose 
Melts gradual in the summer skies ; 
And the glad birds their wings unclose, 

While fight and music bid them rise. 


When the sun makes each dewy spray 
A mirror for the morning’s smile; 

But no !—that hour is all too gay,— 
Thou must not think of me the while. 


Nor will I ask a sweet brief thought 
Amid thy days of common care ; 

I would not have my image brought 
With worldly hopes and fears to share. 


Ah! folly of a loving heart! 

What fancies wild and vain are these,— 
Fain their own colors to impart, 

For Love is full of phantasies ! 


Think of me!—why, it matters not,— 

At night — or morn — in crowds — alone! 
So I can think me unforgot, 

And trust that true heart as my own. 


London, June 12, 1835. L. E. Lanpon. 


SONNET: NIGHT. 


BY LEIGH CLIFFE, AUTHOR OF ‘THE SKEPTIC,’ ‘PARGA,’ ETC. 


Spirit of Heaven! Shadow-mantled Queen ! 
In mildest beauty peering in the sky,— 
Radiant with light! ’T is sweet to see thee lean, 
As if to listen, from cloud-worlds on high, 
While murmuring Nightingales voluptuously 
Breathe their soft melody, and dew-drops lie 
Upon the myrtle-blooms, and oaken-leaves, 
And the winds sleep in sullen peacefulness! 
Oh! it is then that gentle Fancy weaves 
Those vivid visions of the soul, which bless 
The Poet’s mind, and with sweet phantasies, 
Like pearliest odours, shed refreshfully 
From Angels’ wings of glist’ning beauty, tries 
To waken pleasure, and to stifle sighs! 
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El Pedrero Campechano. 


EL PEDRERO CAMPECHANO. 


WuoeEver has been at Campeachy within the last twenty-five years, 
has probably seen, and must remember, a fellow of curious look and 
gait, wandering to and fro, through the streets of the city. His nether 
garments have never been considered remarkable for their cleanliness 
or beauty ; his tattered sombrero de paja hangs ever slouchingly over 
his cunning and restless eyes; and he is evermore to be seen, poking 
his intrusive nose into other people’s busines it is 
true, for the member of which | speak has ae ays glow ed and beam- 
ed as did the ‘maintained salamander’ of Bardolph, which Falstaff 
used asa sort of lantern, to light him about from tavern to tavern; from 
the Boar’s Head, and its dependencies, to all the adjacent tap- rooms, 
near and far, in London. I say most if not all people who have seen 
Campeachy, will remember the nondescript of whom I speak,— El 
Pedrero Campechano, or the Stone-flinger, of that ilk. He is a well 
educated and accomplished loafer,—the very head of his tribe—having 
been brought up at the feet of loafers from childhood. No adventure 
was ever too arduous for his undertaking. He would pick a pocket, or 
thresh a friend’s enemy, for the same quid pro quo, and with equal 
good will. He was eternally busy in the day time, about nothing ; for 
the moonlight evenings and the twilight hours were his only seasons of 
pecuniary harvest. His eye was an unerring, unerratic orb, in its wild- 
est and most maudlin rollings; and for hire or from caprice, he would 
take a stone in his right hi ind and send it to the distance of a quarter- 
mile with arithmetical precision. He could single outa man from a 
crowd, among thousands, and consign him to oblivion, without mistake 
or fear. In daylight, tosee him, you would think him the busiest man 
alive. He was always to be observed running about the long wharf 
of the town, with a memorandum book and pencil in his hand, taking 
notes of bales and boxes, as if he were the most anxious merchant i in the 
place, and had immense consignments in his charge. Yet he had not 
a copper, of any kind, unless it were some gratuity for his scoundrel 
contests. No one ever understood better the science of projectiles,—or 
loved better the bottle and the glass. Hence he inherited, by positive 
merit and common consent, the soubriquet of Pepe Naranjo, or Pepe 
Botella, in which he rejoiced. 

In one of ‘the drunken scrapes of Pepe Botella, he had the misfor- 
tune to have his left side kicked into a palsy -by an athletic fellow with 
whom he was contending. He never but partially recovered from the 
effects of this accident; and while he passed along the street, the con- 
trast between his sinister and dextral members was particularly stri- 
king ; one side being tottering and ricketty, the other strong and lusty. 
The strength of the palsied portion of his body seemed only to have 
united itself with the hearty department, greatly adding to the force 
thereof. The offender, however, who produced this disaster, had rea- 
son to rue the day when he used his foot so discourteously. He stood 
in daily fear of his life ; and was at last found, one moonlight evening, 
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prostrate and dead in the street. A large stone lay near him, covered 
with hair and clotted blood; his head was indented with a hideous wound, 
and the place where he lay , Stained with the vital current. No one was 
seen in the neighborhood during the evening,—no words of strife were 
heard,—and the whole event was concealed in mystery. El Pedrero 
was observed to look very knowingly and satisfied, when told of the 
occurrence, and was even suspected ‘of the act—but it was impossible 
to produce any satisfactory proof against him. 

The reputation of Pepe as a stone-flinger, at last became fully estab- 
lished. He was even employed sometimes to avenge the wrongs of 
others, which he would do for a very small ‘consideration. A glass 
of spiritous fluid would generally be deemed by him a sufficient guer- 
don for almost any enterprise. 


THERE lived in Campeachy a licentious priest, named Juan de 
Raduan, who had become exceedmgly hateful to many of the young 
men of the city, for his libertine propensities. Nothing certain, 
however, could be adduced against him. Vague suspicions and rumors 
alone were afloat respecting his conduct,—and these at last gradually 
died away. The station of the Padre,—the holy office he professed 
and filled. joined to the great reverence of the people for the priest- 
hood,—all served to keep him secure, even if guilty, and to appear as 
it were in apotheosis, if innocent. The murmurs of suspicion being 
quelled, the holy villain sought occasion, at an evening confessional, to 
pour into the ear of a lovely damsel, one Isabella de Leon, the daugh- 
ter of a princely house,—the enticing accents and proposals of the 
basest passion. The affrighted girl fled from his presence in disgust, 
communicated the secret to her brother, and besought him, nay 
required of him, under the most solemn injunctions, that the circum- 
stance should be communicated to no one living. The brother bit his 
pale lip, and swore obedience. 

The Semana Santa, or holy week, was near. At last it arrived. 
During this season, great solemnity prevails through the town ; plain- 
tive tones roll from the aisles and belfries of the cathedrals ; the peni- 
tent wail in the streets, and count their beads at every turn. Preach- 
ing is ‘done’ in the public places,—and the clergy are as busy in their 


. Vocation, as the faculty of a college previous to commencement. 


One evening, in early twilight, the Padre Raduan took his station 
in a out-door pulpit, at the termination of the Barrio de Guadaloupe, 
and La Punta de Diamanta,—streets of the city which form the two 
long angles of a triangle. The area in front of the pulpit was occu- 
pied by : a tumultuous sea of people, bowing and kneeling in penitence 
and prayer. The preliminary services were over: the vesper incense 
had ascended, the ave Maria had ceased, and the Padre began his 
discourse. 

While this scene was passing, the traveler might have noted, ina 
green lane near the outskirts of the town, a tall youth, holding low and 
anxious converse in the fading light with El Pedrero, the Stone-flinger. 
It was young de Leon. 

42 
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‘He is a precious villain,’ said the latte r, ‘that wretched Padre,—and 
he must not live. Hea Priest! By the Holy Virgin, were it not for 
an oath, I would pierce his surplice with my own stiletto! Now, Pepe, 
can I engage you to make his forehead and a stone acquainted ?” 

‘Si Seftor, replied Botella,—‘ but for what pay? I am no hireling 
murderer, Sefior; and I cannot perform this heavy job for a common 
reward. I must have my flask filled daily with the best liquor in your 
wine vault, for six months to come; and I want also some money for 
my present necessities. What will you give ?’ 

‘Now, a doblon de a una,—and when your deed is done, ten more.’ 

El Pedrero knew the potential value of gold,—that slave of the dark 
and dirty mine. In this, he but imitated mankind in the mass, from 
Indus to the Pole. Where, and over whom, does it not hold sway ? 
‘Gold, of all other,’ saith the quaint Democritus his pen, ‘is a most 
delitious objecte ; a sweet light, a goodly lustre it hath; gratius auram 
quam solem intuemur, saith Austin, and we rather see it than the sun. 
Sweet and pleasant in getting, in keeping, it seasons all our labors ; 
intolerable pains we take for it, base employment, endure bitter flouts 
and taunts, long journeys, heavy burdens; all are made light and easy 
by this hope of gain. “The sight of gold refresheth our spirits, and 
ravisheth our hearts, as the B: iby lonian garment and golden wedge did 
Achan in the camp; the very sight and hearing sets on fire his soul 
with desire of it. It will make a man run to the Antipodes, or tarry 
at home and turn parasite, lye, flatter, prostitute himself, swear and 
bear false witness; he will venture his body, kill a king, murther his 
father, and damn his soul tocome at it.’ To the latter extreme, or near 
it, had El Pedrero been roused by the single doblon de a una of de 
Leon. 

Slowly and stealthily the Stone-flinger and his employer made their 
way toward the Barrio de Guadaloupe. As they neared the great area 
by the Punta de Diamanta, they perceived that the evening torches and 
flambeaux had been lighted, and were shedding their fitful rays over 
the vast multitude. Tall wax candles by the pulpit enabled the many 


thousands around to see with perfect distinctness the splendid robes of 


the Padre Raduan. He was preaching with a drawling coldness; and 
evidently took more pains to gesture gracefully, and to see who of his 
female friends were among the assemblage, than to deliver the testi- 
mony of a man of God. 

On the very outskirts of the multitude, at the distance of six or seven 
hundred yards from the pulpit and priest, stood El Pedrero and his 
master for the time. 

‘Can you see his eye, Sefior?’ said the Stone-flinger, in a low voice. 

‘No,’ replied de Leon: ‘the rays of the candles dazzle me.’ 

‘It is no matter, added Pepe: ‘I can see his face. That will do. 
Stand back, Sefior, and tell me where to strike him.’ 

‘In the middle of his forehead, between the temples,—dash out his 
brains, if you can,—the unrighteous wretch!’ responded de Leon. 

‘Stop a moment, —muttered Pedrero. 

This moment was spent in preparation. He poised the stone in his 
right hand,—thrust forward his right leg, with a tragedian attitude — 
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ond lifting his hand, like a dying gladiator i in his last clutch toward 
his victim, prepared to fling the stone, now raised uprightly in his 
dexter hand. 

The priest had warmed a little in his discourse, and in some ejacu- 
lation to Heaven, had lifted his hand. 

‘ Now’s the time!’ said de Leon. 

No sooner said, than done. El Pedrero lifted his hand yet higher,— 
a slight whiz! hummed over the heads of the multitude——and the Pa- 
dre dropped down in his place, the blood streaming from his forehead, 
and the air resounding with the Jamentations and groans of the assem- 
blage. 

Hundreds rushed to the pulpit. The Padre Raduan had fallen by the 
hand of some vile assassin. ‘The uproar was dreadful. Men shouted, 
women shrieked and fainted ; emissaries were despatched with the news 
of the Padre’s death, (for he had expired in his pulpit,) to the different 
churches of the city. All was confusion. Ten minutes had not elapsed, 
when the bells of San Jose, San Francisquito, San Juan de Dios, and 
the old Cathedral of San Francisco, poured out upon the evening air 
their full-volumed descommunion-dirge against the dire offender,— 
the Priest-slayer,—the Unknown Man of Blood. 

All was of no avail. The shouting multitudes, as they bore away 
the dead body of the Padre, knew not of his murderert,—nor was he 
ever identified. El Pedrero escaped, scot free. Isabella de Leon was 
satisfied, and her brother avenged. 

Time would fail, should the writer of this hurried sketch attempt to re- 
late all the adventures of El Pedrero. He has wrought ‘twenty mortal 
murders’ on as many crowns. 'T'wo priests are among the victims of his 
personal avarice, or hired enmity. In all his adventures, no one has 
ever been able to identify him. Testimony has been found useless 
against him. With an omnipresent alii, he has ever eluded the law; 
and still lives, to kill and to escape. 

His last act was perpetrated at the corner of the castle San Pedro, 
(outside the walls of the city of Campeachy,) which divides the district 
of Santa Anna and Guadaloupe. He drew a stone from his doublet, 
and at the length of seven hundred yards, smote a priest on the breast, 
who is, in consequence, afflicted with the asthma to this day. The 
secret of his power is known to few,—but his person is familiar with 
every Campeachan. He ‘bears a charmed life,’ beyond the limits of 
the Soon: for such is the incredible distance to which he can project a 
missile, that it is a matter of impossibility to procure evidence against 
him. His hand, or his employer’s eye, can be only his witness. The 
suspected terror of all,—yet the accused of none,—he sustains himself 
upon the fears of others. His interested friends are numerous; his 
employers the same; and between them all, the Stone-flinger lives, of 
late years, more like a prince, than the loafer that ne is. Wo to the 
head of that citizen who refuses him a glass, call for it when he will! 
His laws are Draconian,—written in blood ; and like that of the Medes 
and Persians, their code is unalterable. Ww. 
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MY GRAVE. 


ee 


‘Lay her i’ the earth.’—FYamlet. 


Ss 


= 


Wuen I am dead, O bear me not 

To rest within the hollow tomb; 
But rather to some peaceful spot, 

Where earliest flowers of summer bloom : 
And not in yonder crowded cell, 

My flesh with broken coffins lay, — 
Where shadows of oblivion dwell, 

And sullen silence wraps the clay. 


a 


I would not that my wasted dust, 

Years hence, unfeeling eyes should scan ; 
To mark the ravages that must 

Bring down the form and pride of man ; 
Nor would I that some busy friend, 

With curious eye, should in me trace 
The meanings that Decay doth lend, 

So fearful to the altered face. 


I know that to the wearied bones 

It matters nothing where they lie; 
Whether beneath the vaulted stones, 

Or grass that bends to Evening’s sigh; 
Or whether round them drips the wall, 

In greenness and sepulchral damp,— 
The thoughts of these are idle all, 

When blotted out is Being’s lamp. 


When blotted out are ae from earth,— 
The chasm made, so soon fill’d up; 
When others sit around our hearth, 
And drink of our relinquished cup ; 
When cold and senseless sleep we on, 
Though nations topple to their fall ; 
And calmly rest while worlds are won; 
Unheeding strife,—forgot by all. 


It matters nothing,—yet it seems 
Unpleasant fellowship, to be 

Shut up with things, that in their dreams 
Of terror, men may only see: 

The livid company that sleep 
Within that chamber of the dead! 

The Solemn tenantry that keep 
Their mansion, to corruption wed! 


Away,—away! I would not shun 
The welcome summons to the grave ; 
If faith be kept and warfare done, 
Not sweeter freedom to the slave, 
Than death to me,—yet I would fain 
Lie down in some secluded dell; 
There, till by trumpet called again, 
On mother Earth to slumber well. 


Philadelphia, Sept., 1835. 
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INDIAN SKETCHES AND LEGENDS: 
NUMBER ONE. 


LES BUTTES DES MORTS. 


TuirTY-Five miles above Fort Howard, stands what is called ‘ Le 
pelit Bitte des Morts.’ It is denominated little, to designate it from 
‘Le grand Bitte des Morts, twelve miles higher up, both being on 
the west side of Fox River, one below, the other above Lake Winne- 
bago. ‘The first had been chosen as the site for holding the Treaty of 
1827, with several tribes of Indians, who had been previously invited 
to attend, with a view to the final adjustment of certain boundary lines, 
and for the preservation of peace among themselves. ‘ Le petit Bitte 
des Morts, is conical in its form, about thirty feet high, and one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in circumference. It stands on a piece of table land, 
skirted with woods onthe North and West, and is terminated by a 
bank, in some places precipitous, and in others of a gradual slope 
down to Fox River. 

It was ordered to plant the flag,—which it is usual to keep waving 
during ceremonies of this sort,—in the centre of this Hill of the Dead. A 
few spades full of earth, only, had been dug, when the laborers threw 
up human bones. A slight excavation showed that the entire mound 
was filled with them. So far as my observation has extended, all cr- 
cular tumuli are depositories of the dead,—while those of angular form 
may be considered as having been erected for defence. 

The desire was most natural, to ascertain, if I could, the age of this 
mound, and the occasion of the fall of the thousands who had perished 
on that spot and in its vicinity, and whose relics had been there 
entombed. Time has drawn a thick veil over most of the events of 
those earlier periods of Indian power and prowess, and both histery 
and tradition are at fault in their attempts to reveal to us of the present 
generation any thing of certainty touching the events of those by-gcne 
times, when the Indian roamed, and reigned, lord of the forest, and was 
‘monarch of all he surveyed.’ However true all this was known tobe, 
T could not resist the strong inclination I felt to ascertain, if possible, 
the causes that had led to so mighty a collection and burial at this 
place of the remains of what were once living and acting human 
beings. I fell at last on the following tradition. 

During the time of Frontinac’s goyernment of the Canadas, the 
French occupied a post at Green Bay, nearly opposite the point on 
which Fort Howard now stands. Two young Menomines of those 
days killed two Winnebagoes. The officer in command of the post 
demanded a surrender of the murderers. ‘The surrender was promised. 
But Indians are proverbially slow, except in the chase or fight. Inall 
matters concerning life and death, they counsel,—and delay to act. 
Pending the interval between the promise to surrender, and the time of 
its fulfilment, the French officer, becoming impatient, armed himself 
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with a rifle, and taking a servant with him, went to the lodge to 
demand the instant surrender of the two young Menomines. He found 
the Indians in council: a negociation was pending. There had arisen 
a difficulty. The two murderers were the adopted sons of an old Fox 
woman, who was loth to give them up. Hope was entertained, how- 
ever, that her consent would finally be obtained. ‘Thereupon, exaspe- 
rated at the delay, and at what he perhaps suspected was Indian cun- 
ning, he levelled his rifle at the chief who represented the council, 
and shot him dead on the spot. An instant rush was made on the offi- 

cer, to revenge the death of the chief, when another chief, rising and 
interfering, said: ‘It was the delay to act, that killed the chief, and not 
the officer . They owed what had happened to themselves. The 
party gave back, when the officer again demanded the zustant surren- 
der of the two young offenders. An answer was given: ‘ We expect 
to get the old foster- mother’s consent soon” The officer hav ing charged 
his rifle, shot down the speaker, whereupon a young Indian standing 
by, seized his gun and shot the officer. 

The news flew,—the French camp was presently in motion. War 
and revenge were resolved on. Reinforcements came in, in aid of the 
French, from the then powerful Chippewa and Menomine bands. An 
immediate march was taken up, and the Fox Indians were now doomed 
to stand alone against the united power of the French, the Chippewas, 
ard Menomines. ‘The parties met on that beautiful piece of table land, 
in nearly the centre of which stands ‘ Le petit Bitle des Morts.” The 
Foxes were surrounded, and a desperate fight was fought, which 
resulted in the killing of vast numbers on both sides, but in great havoc 
anong the Foxes. The survivors, retreating farther up, and along the 
shores of Lake Winnebago, were ove rtaken, and made another stand 
or the ground on which now stands ‘ Le grand Bitte des Morts. Here 
ths parties fought to desperation, but the Foxes were literally cut to 
pieces. The tradition says, all were slain except about twenty ; and 
these, flying before their blood- thirsty pursuers, were overtaken at La 
Prairie du Chien, and made prisoners. 

No people regard with more holy feelings the rights of sepulture, 
than the Indians. It became the first duty of the survivors, under the 
iniuence of this feeling after the contests, to collect the bodies of the slain 
that lay scattered over these two battle fields; and, as is the Indian cus- 
tom of those regions to this day, they were piled one upon another, 
with layers of earth between, and covered up. The French named 
these mounds,—‘ Le petit,’ and ‘Le grand Bitte des Morts” The 
first, because it is the smaller of the two, and doubtless because there 
were fewer slain on that spot. 

This tradition, if true, makes out a hard case for the Foxes. But 
who can put his finger on a place in Indian history, or who can tell of 
a conflict between the Indian and the white man, in which the proof is 
net found, that the white man was the aggressor? I assert, that from 
the landing of our Fathers at Plymouth ‘and Jamestown, down to the 


B'ack-Hawk war, so far as we have authentic materials, this is capable 
of demonstration. 
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Touching these meni aes ever,—these bury: ing places of the Abo- 
rigines of America, 1 have seen their early beginnings. The circle is 
formed by the bodies of as many as are necessary to give it form, and 
these are covered with earth, and then begins another stratum of the 
dead, not yet rounded,—but as the Indians die, even if at a distance, 
their bodies are brought to this common centre, until the circle is coni- 
plete. A series of years,—a tribe continuing to inhabit the same dis- 
trict of country,—would produce those Hills of the Dead, without the 
intervention of battles, such as tradition says were fought on the Fox 


River, between the allied French, Chippewas, and Menominies, against 
the Fox Indians. 


AN OLD INDIAN WOMAN, 


I saw, in 1827, (the same year,) near the grand shute of the Fox 
River, (over which I remember to have gone once in my bark canoe,) 
an aged Indian woman. She was seated in the middle of the floor of 
her cabin, shrivelled, dried, and not unlike, except as to color, Joyce 
Heth. She was, so far as her age could be ascertained, one hundred 
and twenty years old. Her name was Katenew Poerapner. She had 
never been sick, in all her long life. Her teeth were sound,—she 
walked well, and heard well; but “her sight was nearly gone. Like all 
very old people, her memory of the past was good. It was of my old 
friend, Katenew, that I received the tradition 1 have given above. It was 
as likely to come as sound from her as from any other living being. 
In all probability, she was the last link that connected the past of those 
regions with the present. That link has since been itself broken. The 
old woman has ceased, ere now, to revel in the past, and to entertain the 
young hunters and warriors with the feats of their ancestors 


A SCENE 


THE treaty of 1827 was concluded. The commissioners, and a part 
of their military escort, together with some of the attendants, and sub- 
ordinate officers, were yet on the ground, all, however, preparing for a 
descent of the river to Menomine Village. Every thing was bustle 
and confusion. The Indians were, in great numbers, preparing to de- 
part to their respective villages ; the children were crying, ard the dogs 
were barking ; canoes partly laden with the gifis of the commissioners, 
consisting of pork, flour, blankets, calicoes, etc., were floatng on the 
river, held by the hands of little Indian girls, or squaws, ‘ar - enough 
out to keep them above the pebbles and ‘rocks beneath. These frail 
vessels, being made of birch bark, will not endure a contact with hard 
substances. At this moment, and when in a few hours the ground that 
had been covered with lodges, and tents, and trodden by thousands of 
Indian feet, and by hundreds of the feet of the white man, was to be left 
silent, desolate, dreary—with no marks of its having been occupied, 
save the green boughs which covered the earth within the wigwams, 
the poles which had furnished the frame for this frail tenement, the 
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straw upon which the soldier had reposed himuclf and the smoke of 
the cooking fires, not yet extinguished. At this moment, I say, when 
{ was in my tent folding up my papers, and preparing to embark in 
my canoe, I heard a scream! it was immediately followed by a rush 
to the spot of hundreds of Indians, by the whites yet remaining on the 
ground, and by voices and screams mingling i in great confusion. The 
original shriek was instantly repeated, ‘and. echoed, chiefly by female 
voices. By this time, I was at the door of my tent, and seeing ‘through 
the crowd of Indians that had now become dense, an arm raised high 
above the heads of the agitated spectators, with a knife firmly orasped 
by the handle, I rushed to the spot, where I was met at the same 
instant, by Maj. : A. F , who, at the moment when the knife was 
descending, (being a few feet in advance of me, although approaching 
by another direction, ) with one blow of his fist brought to the ground 
its murderous holder. ‘There stood a squaw, bleeding and trembling, 
with the muscles of both shoulders cut, and so feeble as to be scarcely 
able to stand. She was the mother of the Indian’s wife who had thus 
lacerated her, and her arms being now disabled, would have fallen the 
victim o° this man’s cruelty, but for the timely aid afforded her. 
The knife had already descended twice. In her hand she held a pad- 
dle, but :his fell with the disabling gash inflicted by the first a 
Her other arm being raised to ward off the second stroke, received, i 
nearly the same place as the first, the blow of the assailant. It was 
when these were given, that her screams were uttered,—and then the 
bosom of the meditated victim, with no arms to screen it, was open to 
the third, which would have proved, but for seasonable interference, the 
mortal stroke. 

I immediately ordered a file of men to take the culprit, out of whose 
nose, mouth, and ears, the blood had been forced by the blow he had 
received, and keep him secure, until it should be decided what sort of 
punishment should be inflicted upon him. There was no excuse for 
the outrage. No offence had been given. The mother, who was one 
of the best looking squaws on the ground, had done nothing more than 
to importane her son-in-law not to retire to the woods, where some 
lawless villains had conveyed some barrels of liquor, but to get into 
the canoe, which was then held by the hand of his wife, and was all 
ready fora start. Enraged at this interference, he seized, and, as has 
been stated, attempted to kill, his victim. 

The great body of the Indians retired in different directions, in sul- 
len mood. Mutterings were heard in every quarter. The soldiers 
escorted the bloody-minded savage to a log house in which our provis- 
ions had been kept, while I took the squaw in charge, to employ the 
necessary means for a cure of her deep and wide- -gaping wounds. 
Our doctors had gone down the river, and I was the only one present 
who had any knowledge of the urgent necessities of the occasion. 
But with the doctor had gone our medicine-chest, with the appropriate 
instruments, and sticking plaisters, lint, etc. I resorted to my trunk, 
however, in which, fortunately, I had some needles and thread, which 
every voyager in those regions finds it necessary to take with him. 
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These, with a few: use vel one refimy Serene a couple of pocket hand- 

kerchiefs, and a small portion of laudanum, which a friend had with 
him, were my only means. I united, by the aid of the first, portions of 
the severed muscles, and with the help of the laudanum, a little maple 
sugar, lint, and bandages, went through the operation with ali the skill 
I was master of. All “that was left was advice,—and that was, that she 
should keep her arms still, and in the position in which I had placed 
them; to avoid using the paddle, and indeed exercise of any sort, until 
she could ¢ get to Menomine village, distant thirty-five miles, where a 
more skilful operator would attend upon her case. Suffice it to say, 
she entirely recovered. : 

The next question to be decided was, what was the punishment that 
such an outrage called for, and under what form should it be inflicted ? 
It would never do to leave that region, and the Indians present, under 
the belief that such conduct would be permitted; and especially was it 
due to the Indian women to use the occasion in such a way, as to raise 
them from that degraded subordination in which they were held. The 
murmuring among the Indians continued to increase. We could hear 
them whetting their knives, and denying our right to interpose. They 
said: ‘An Indian man has a right to kill a woman, and no white man 
shall interfere. The Indian character was understood, however, and 
instead of yielding to such implied threats, we took still higher ground, 
and told them in reply, ‘ he should be punished.’ 

The question again recurred, ‘ What shall the punishment be? when 
the elder and more experienced commissioner said: ‘ Let us make a 
woman of him! It was instantly decided to do so. The ceremonies 
for this operation were put immediately on foot. Interpreters were sent 
out to call in all the Indians,—men, women, and children,—with direc- 
tions for them to form around ‘ Le Bitte des Morts’ Ima short time 
they all came trooping ‘like chickens to the housewife’s call.’ The 

squaws trode the ground with new dignity,—the men looked scowling 
and lowering. The first came with light and elastic tread—the last 
with sullen stubbornness. The eyes of the one beamed with gladness 
and hope,—those of the other looked wild and wicked. The children 
caught the inspiration of the mothers, and the very dogs barked with 
joy. They had all heard that the murderer, (in intent,) was to be pun- 
ished, and punished, too, for even an attempt to kill a woman !—a right 
which the men considered to be as sacred as was their right to their 
hills and rivers. 

All hands being now present, orders were given to bring out the cul- 
prit. He was escorted to the top of the mound, and placed with his 
back against the flag-staff’ He was perfectly indifferent to his fate—— 
though he knew not what that was to be. He stood unmoved. Nota 
muscle trembled,—nor a breath, beyond ordinary respiration, moved 
his bosom. He surveyed the multitude with the most perfect indiffer- 
ence. 

The attention of the concourse was now called; when a friendly In- 
dian, stepping up, whispered, ‘ They ll kill you! ‘He was told, audibly, 
we had no fears. We should do what we had determined to do, hap- 
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pen what might. Ateution was again required,—w whan the elder com- 
missioner, as had been agreed on, spoke through the mouths of four 
interpreters, (there being four or five deputations of tribes present,) and 
explained the outrage, and its cause. He then told them in what high 
respect woman was held among the white people, and said: ‘ He among 
us who would act thus, would be looked upon as a dog,—even worse 
and more degraded than a woman, and would be punished for it.’ He 
then proceeded: ‘ We have determined to punish this man: WE WILL 
MAKE A WOMAN OF HIM!’ Whereupon the women’s eyes beamed with 
exultation, and a shiver of delight, the result of elevated feelings, was 
felt to run through their ranks, while the men, as before, gave signs of 
deep agitation and revenge. A couple of our canoe-men were then 
called, and told to begin the ceremony. It consisted in stripping the 
culprit of his ornaments,—his leggin’s, and all the exterior appendages 
of his sex,—and in putting on him an old worn-out petticoat, that 
had seen the service of some dozen winters. This being done, I took 
his hand, and unclasping the fingers, in which he yet grasped the 
knife, I took it from him. I held it up, and said: ‘ This is the knife 
that has been used in the attempt to kill.’ I then drove the blade into 
the flag-staff, and breaking it off, I replaced the handle in his hand, and 
holding up his arm, in view of all, added: ‘ This is all the knife he 
shall carry for the rest of his days.’ Two boatmen were then ordered 
to take him by the shoulders, and run him down the mound, and on- 
ward to his half-covered lodge; while an interpreter was directed to 
follow him, and report what he should say. 

On reaching the door of his lodge, he fell in, face-foremost. He 
breathed hard and heavily, and presently muttered: ‘I wish I was 
dead! I wish they had shot me! I supposed that was what they 
intended. I went out to be shot. I am now a dog,—and worse than 
a dog,—I’m a woman! He would then breathe hard again, and again 
repeat, in substance, this wailing over his fate. 

Soon after, we all separated. I have heard since of our man-woman. 
He is shunned and hated,—is admitted to neither the council nor the 
chase, but is appointed to do the duties of the lodge, to paddle the 
canoes, and put up lodges,—in fact, to endure all the drudgery and 
degradation of a squaw. 

It was hoped that by such a procedure, the hard fate of the Indian 
woman could be softened,—that her labors might be lessened,—and 
that she would rise in the scale of moral and social worth. I am not 
without hope that, to a certain extent at least, the lesson was a whole- 
some one. Certain it is, the women contemplated the interference as a 
new era in their destiny,—and with feelings of joy and gladness that 


some power had at last been employed in their behalf. 
LorRAINE. 
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THE WINDS AND THE FLOWERS. 
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SONG OF THE WINDS. 


Ovr pinions droop with weariness, 
For thrice the globe we've spanned ; 

We’ve swept the ice-plain’s dreariness, 
And piled the desert’s sand, 

Since last, sweet flowers, we rested on 
Your leaves of radiant hue, 

And drank from your rich nectar-cups 
The strength-renewing dew. 


We've bowed with mighty hurricanes 
The forest’s lofty pride,— 
O’er ocean's winged leviathans 
We’ ve poured its searchless tide : 
And now we come like conquerors, 
From scenes of death and doom, 
Oppressed with toil, and languishing 
For beauty and perfume. 


The garden’s painted wanderers 
Flit over you in swarms,— 

The bees, those chartered plunderers, 
Are feasting on your charms ; 

But we’re no gaudy parasites, 
We wear no hidden sting,— 

The fragrance they but — you of, 
Our cooling kisses bring. 


When shadeless noon distresses you, 
We'll flutter gently round, 

We'll dry the dew that presses you 
At morning to the ground ; 

We'll throw aside inconstancy, 
Enchained, for ever dwell, 

And in love’s softest whispering 
Our changeless passion tell. 


SONG OF THE FLOWERS. 


Turk you we know ye not, profligate levelers ? 
Treachery lurks in your libertine kiss,— 
Wo to the banquet at which you’ve been revelers, 
When you are sated with beauty and bliss ; 
Breathing around us so softly and leisurely, 
When from the South, summer tidings you bear, 
But, having rifled our heart’s fragrant treasury, 
Whirling, for pastime, our leaves in fhe air. 


What though you swear that your love’s an undymg one,— 
Flatterers, have ye not often deceived ? 

If your ‘soft whisper’ should prove but a lying one, 
Would you not laugh that its breath we believed ? 

Bound by no law, save the love of oppressing us, 
Oft your fierce wrath cuts us down as it raves: 

E’en at the moment when gently caressing us, 

Do we not bow to your kisses like slaves ? 


The Winds and the Flowers. 
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Yet so we love you, ye wild and capricious ones, 
All this we'd bear, —for we faint when you roam,— 

Garlands of beauty we ’d twine you, delicious ones, 
If their light links would but bind you to home: 

Then should you drink perfumed dew from our chalices, 
Roving no more ’mid misasma an death ; 

Then should our hearts, that have ne’er known what malice is, 
Glow and expand in your life-giving breath. 


THE sounds grew more faint, ’till my ear ceased to drink them, 
And lo! I had slept in my vine-trelliced bower,— 

’'T was a dream,—but a moral, let maidens bethink them, 
May even be drawn from a breeze and a flower. 


September 17, 1835. J. B. 


AN OLD MAN’S RECORDS. 


Wuew the sober and mellow days of Autumn are passing by me 
with a melancholy smile, I love to go back upon the pinions of 
memory, to the scenes and enjoyments of other years. I joy to 
retrace my footsteps along the journey of life; to call up in long 
review the sunny scenes that flitted from my vision, like the gay but 
withered leaves of the departed Summer, which I now behold from 
my window, floating cap a low and mournful whisper on the breeze. 
I Jove to call old friends and old events to mind; to linger in thought 
by the low mansions of dust, in which are dwelling in silent repose 
the forms [ have loved, waiting to awake at the resurrection, in the 
light of immortality and the likeness of God. I gaze again, as from 
some lofty eminence, upon those glorious realms of my meres imagi- 
nation, once peopled with forms and scenes of surpassing beauty, and 
redolent of the sweet odours of delight. Such are my thoughts at this 
calm and solemn season. The chilling influences which are usually 
allotted by men to the octogenarian, are not with me. This Sabbath 
of the Year descends upon me like some holy and heavenly spirit, 
with gentle voices, and on dove-like wings; until, as I repaint the 
faded pictures of the past, with the magic dyes of fancy and of memory, 
[ gaze again upon them with a feeling of honest and refreshing 

rapture, or a not unpleasing sadness. Age, unlike the Idleness of the 

great moralist, has not yet wreathed for me its garland of poppies, or 
poured into my cup the waters of oblivion. I renew, in thought and 
feeling, the joys and the sorrows of by-gone times. A holy tender- 
ness creeps warmly into my heart; and as | approach the great gate 
which opens from time into eternity, [turn to survey the vistas through 
which my w ayfaring has lain, as the traveler pauses at sun-set to look 
back in the waning light upon the dim and distant landscape that he 
has traversed. 


This comparison of life toa journey, reminds me how pleasant it 
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is to overlook the records of modern pilgrims, in Pays d Outre Mer. 
I compare what they see, with what I have seen on the same extended 
theatre, in times long past; ere yet the schoolmaster was abroad, as 
now; when Johnson thundered his pompous anathemas against 
American independence; when Pitt and Burke wielded their tremen- 
dous eloquence in the popular assembly; and ‘ France got drunk with 
blood to vomit crime.’ ‘I'hose were days of interest, of deep, stern, 
and awful import,—and I witnessed them as they passed, on the ver 
arena from which they borrowed their glory and their gloom. I have 
seen the fatal axe descend upon the heads of a Marie Antoinette and a 
Louis Capet; I have witnessed the tumults of a revolution, the thou- 
sand excitements of political life in a departed age; and as at ‘a 
theatre or scene,’ have beheld those great actors play their parts in 
the vast drama of existence, who are now quietly reposing, some in 
tombs of honor, and others in vaults of infamy. My youth was spent 
abroad, at a period when every object was to ine new and impressive; 
when the contrasts between the new world and the old were large and 
various; and when my country, then glimmering like a faint star in 
the West, had scarcely began to clothe herself in that meridian bright- 
ness wherewith she is now invested. 

I passed the best portions of my early manhood in France and Eng- 
land. This foreign sojourn was in days lang, lang syne; and no one 
can tell the enthusiasm which filled to overflowing my truly American 
bosom, as I heard, by slow and uncertain arrivals, how the current of 
free principles was rolling onward in my native land. I used dail 
to read, with stormy indignation, those journals which teemed wit 
obloquy upon the ‘ Rebels’ of the New World,—even after the war- 
cloud had ceased to ‘ muffle up the sun’ of liberty. In all things I 
was, from principle, profession, education, and habit, an uncompro- 
mising republican. In the best sense of the word, thank heaven! I 
am so still. 

As I cast my eye backward over that period in my humble history, 
and the scenes it embraced, I bethink me of the great truth in the 
words of the wise man of Jerusalem: ‘ The thing that hath been, is 
that which shall be; and that which is done, is that which shall be 
done; there is nothing new under the sun.’ The principal causes of 
common events in our country at present, are much like those of Europe 
then; there were mobs and murders, and desperate adventures among 
the debased and the passion-led; but among the majority of the people 
there was paramount a sincere respect or reverence for the laws. 

But the affections and frailties of mortals alike impress all ages. 
‘ Nature is—nature,’ says some profound ‘ saw’-yer, and its attributes, 
at one period or another, are always the same. I have seen offenders 
against the laws lay down their lives at home and abroad; I have 
heard the shouts of infuriated multitudes on both sides of the Atlantic ; 
and I have drawn from all a meaning and a moral, of which the 
principal is this: that while in our own country there exist no external 
excuses for crime, it is often in Europe the dire result of positive, 
unescapeable compulsion. 
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When I say this, I speak of course of those crimes which are 
begotten of Indigence and Ignorance; crimes which may as it were be 
naturally looked for in a population like that of the great capital of 
England, where it is asserted that sixty thousand unfortunate persons 
arise every morning, from hap-hazard lodgings in by places, without a 
morsel of bread for their lips, or a place to lay their hapless forms 

when the evening draws nigh. 

The first execution that I ever witnessed, was in London. I was 
also, by accident, a spectator of the dreadful deed which brought the 
wretched criminal to the gallows. I proceed to give a description of 
both the culprit and his act; of the causes which made him the former, 
and brought about the latter. All the scenes of this extraordinary and 
romantic catastrophe arise to my mind as vividly as if they had hap- 
pened but yesterday. 

On the evening of the seventh of April, 1779, I left my lodgings in 
the Strand, at an early hour, for Covent Garden Theatre. The house 
was filling, as I sought my box. The play was Love ina Village, and 
the cast for the night embraced some of the tem most popular perform- 
ers of the day. ‘There was a continual influx of beauty and fashion, 
until the dress circles assumed an appearance of absolute splendor. 
Plumes waved; jewelled hands lifted the golden-bound glass to the 
voluptuous ey e; and all the pomp and circumstance of a brilliant audi- 
tory garnished the scene. One ‘taken’ box still remained without its 
occupants; but at the close of the first act, they entered. A middle- 

aged, but fine-featured and cheerful-looking gentleman, with an Irish 
phy siognomy, handed into her place a lady of such surpassing loveli- 
ness, that,—the first glance being taken,—I could scarcely withdraw 
from her the patronage of my eye. She was dressed in the magnificent 
fashion of the time; “her hair parting off from her temples and fore- 
head like a wave, and falling in two large masses on either side of her 
polished neck. Her brow was high and clear; her eyes of heaven's 
own azure; her nose had the fair lines and nostril-curve of Greece; 
her cheeks and chin softly dimpled, and her ruby lips wearing ‘a smile, 
the sweetest that ever was seen.’ The dazzling creature took her 
place, and adjusted her scarf with inimitable gracefulness. Her dress, 
I well remember, was in the height of taste; the white lace ruffles of 
her short sleeves terminating at the elbows, and showing the perfect 
symmetry of her hand and arm, as she plied her pretty fan, or peered 
through her glass at the Pride of the Village. I was quite overcome 
with admiration. 

‘Pray who can that be?’ said I to a friend. 

‘What a question!’ was the reply. ‘How ignorant you are! ‘ Not 
to know her, argues yourself unknown.’ That is the splendid Miss 
Reay,—the fair friend of Lord Sandwich, who is her protector. He 
has given her the protection that vultures give to lambs. She has 
borne him two or three lovely, cherub-like children. He is twice 
her senior in years,—has robbed her of her best treasure,—and it is 
strongly whispered that she loves him not. When in public, as at pres- 
ent, she usually appears without him.’ 
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I did not prolong my y inquiries —for the lady herself attracted my 
sole attention, to the utter disregard of the play. As I was gazing in 
that direction, I saw a person standing at the door of a box near by, 
whom at the first glance I took fora maniac. His eyes glared with 
unsettled wildness; his face was pale as death, and the damp hair hung 
in heavy threads over his forehead. He was looking at Miss Reay with 
an expression in which love and hate seemed struggling for empire. 
He was well-sized, handsome, and of goodly presence. He was dressed 
in black. I never beheld a countenance in which so much mental ex- 
citement was depicted. His livid lips moved as if in a kind of prayer: 
he would sometimes press his hand against his forehead or his heart; 
and finally, after a long and lingering look at the lady I have mentioned, 
raised his handkerchief hurrie ‘dly to his eyes, and disappeared. 

I never remember to have passed an evening in such perfect abstrac- 
tion as this. The intoxication of beauty overpowered me; and so rapt 
had been my attention, that I scarcely knew when the play was over, 
I hurried out, as soon as the curtain fell, and stepping to the Piazzas, 
waited to see the fair creature enter her carriage. She passed by me, 
with her attendant, his epaulettes glittering in the lamp-light. A kind 
of enchantment possessed me, and a foreboding that some doleful disas- 
ter was about to happen. I was moving onward, and stood within a 
few feet of the lady, when I heard the loud and stunning report of a 
heavily-charged pistol. Another followed,—and shrieks and groans 
resounded along the arches. I rushed toward the spot whence the 
deadly sounds proceeded, and found the brilliant being whom I have 
described, weltering in her blood. The ball had entered her fair fore- 
head, and her vestments were deluged with gore. The sight was hor- 
rid beyond description. She was perfectly dead. I penetrated the 
crowd that had surrounded the murderer. It was the same person 
whom [I had noticed in the theatre, and whose looks were so desperate. 
His face was white as snow;; his eyes dilated, and his lips compressed; 
but his demeanor evinced a kind of peaceful tranquillity, or dead stupor ; 
the awful calm that follows a tempest of passion. The blood, and 
even portions of the brain of his victim were on his sleeve. Never 
shall [ forget the terror of that scene! He had attempted immediately 
after killing Miss Reay to destroy his own life; but his murderous 
weapon failed in its effect, and he stood mute before the multitude, a 
personification of immoveable Horror. 

I returned to my lodgings, but sleep fled from my eye-lids. The 
excitement of fixed attention during the evening, and the awful catas- 
trophe [ had witnessed, left me in a state of dread, and nervous feeling. 
If 1 slumbered, my slumbers were not sleep, but a continuance of 
melancholy scenes and impressions. Sometimes I fancied myself the 
murderer, ‘flying from the sword of justice to my own place of abode, 
and seeking relief upon my pillow. It seemed in vain,—for methought, 


That Guilt was the grim chamberlain 
Who lighted me to bed, 

And drew my midnight curtains round, 

With fingers bloody red! 
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The next day, all the-e events which led to the deplorable deed I had 
witnessed, were brought to light. The murderer was a young clergy- 
man, named James Hackman. He was formerly an officer in one of 
the British regiments ; and being invited on one occasion to dine with 
Lord Sandwich at Hichinbrook House, he met Miss Reay, and soon 
became so desperately enamoured of her as to weaken his health. He 
finally,—more probably for the purpose of being near the object of his 
love, than for any other cause,—left the army, took holy orders, and 
obtained the living of Wiverton in Norfolk. 

Perhaps a more affecting and melancholy termination of unlawful 
love never occurred than this. Miss Reay had little or no affection 
for the nobleman who had so foully wronged her; and the first object 
of her passion was undoubtedly the young military clergyman. In 
the course of time he completely won her heart, and alienated her 
regard, if any she had, entirely from her first lord. A series of letters 
passed between them for several years, printed copies of which are now 
before me, and some of which, or extracts from them, it may not be 
improper to give. He ultimately removed to Ireland; mj on his 
return found the heart of his versatile mistress changed forever, and in 
favor of a third admirer. While, however, in the mutual ‘tempest, 
torrent, and I may say, whirlwind of their passion,’—while he was in 
the constant course of dishonoring the man whose hospitality he had 
so often enjoyed, (if dishonor it may be called, under the circumstances, ) 
the epistles which the parties addressed to each other, breathe the very 
soul of feeling. Never, perhaps, was there a more awful exemplifica- 
tion, than in the case of these short-lived lovers, of the truth of Shaks- 
peare’s lines : 








‘These violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their sweetness die.’ 


Huntingdon, 8th Dec., 1775. 
‘To Miss Then I release my dear soul from her promise about to-day. If 
you do not see that all which he can claim by gratitude, I doubly claim by love, I have 
done, forever. I would purchase my happiness at any price but at the expense of yours. 
Look over my letters, think over my conduct, evans your own heart, read these two 
long letters of your own writing, which I return you. Then tell me whether we love 
or not. And if we love, (as witness both our hearts,) shall gratitude, cold gratitude, 
bear away the prize that’s due to love like ours? Shall my right be achmenitetagnl and 
he possess the casket? Shall I have your soul, and he your hand, your lips, your eyes ? 
‘Gracious God of Love! I can neither write nor think. Send one line, half a line, to 
‘Your own, own 





This impassioned letter, with others previously sent, induced the fol- 
lowing reply : 


H., 10th Dee., ’75. 
‘To Mr. H——. Your two letters of the day before yesterday, and what you said to 
me yesterday, have drove me mad. You know how such tenderness distracts me. As 
to marrying me, that you should not do upon any account. Shall the man I value, be 
ointed at and hooted for selling himself to a Lord for a commission ? * * 
soul is above my situation. Besides, I will not take advantage of what may “ 
only, perhaps, (excuse me) a youthful passion. After a more intimate acquaintance of 
a week or ten days, your opinion of me might very much change. And yet you may 
love me as sincerely as I —— 
‘But I will transcribe you a verse which I don’t believe you ever heard me sing, 
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though it’s my favorite. It is said to be a part of an old Scottish ballad,—nor is it gene- 


rally believed that Lady L. wrote it. It is so descriptive of our situation, I wept over it 
like a child, yesterday : 


‘T gang like a ghost, and I do not care to spin, 

I fain would think on Jamie, but that would be a sin; 
I must e’en do my best a good wife to be, 

For auld Robin Gray has been kind to me.’ 


‘For God’s sake let me see my Jamie to-morrow. Your name also is Jamie.’ 


It would of course be useless for me to follow up these epistolary 
details of passion and crime. At my present age, when ‘the hey-da 
of the blood is cool, and humble, and waits upon the judgment,’ | look 
upon them as the confessions of two minds alienated from reason by 
temporary madness. Three days after the date of the foregoing, the 
reverend lover wrote thus: 


Huntingdon, 13th Dee., ’75. 


‘To Miss . My Life and Soul! But I will never more use any preface of this 
sort, and I beg you will not. A correspondence begins with dear, then my dear, dear- 
est, my dearest, and so on, till, at last, panting language toils after us in vain. 

‘No language can explain my feelings. Oh, yesterday, yesterday! Language thou 
liest! Oh, thou beyond my warmest dreams bewitching! Are you not now convinced 
that Heaven made us for each other? * * =* Havel written sense? I 
know not what I write. 


‘Misfortune, I defy thee now. M. loves me, and my soul has its content most abso- 
lute. No other joy like this succeeds in unknown fate.’ 

To say that the whole correspondence is marked on both sides with 
good taste, often with learning, and always with enthusiastic but guilty 
tenderness, is but justice to the memory of the parties. In one of his 
letters, Hackman quotes the following among other stanzas, entitled, 
‘The moans of the forest after the battle of Flodden Field? 


‘I have heard a lilting at the ewes’ milking, 
A’ the lasses litling before break of day ; 

But now there’s a moaning, in ilka green loning, 
Since the flowers of the forest are weeded away. 


‘At bughts in the morning, nae blythe lads are scorning, 
Our lasses are lonely, and dowie, and wae; 

Nae daffing, nae gabbin, but sighing and sobbing, 
Ilka lass lifts her leglin, and kies her away.’ 


During the lover’s sojourn in Ireland, he wrote to his mistress, and 
in doing so, spoke unwittingly of pleasant female acquaintances that he 
had formed in that kingdom. This, { have reason to believe, was the 
first impulse to her estrangement. Her previous letters to him had 
been overflowing with affectionate sentiments. In one of them, speak- 
ing of her devotion, she says,— I could die, cheerfully, by your hand — 
I know I could.’ The letter to which I have just alluded, however, 
provoked the following reply : 


England, 25th June, 1776. 
‘To Mr. ——. Let me give you joy of having found such kind and agreeable friends 
in a strange land. The account you gave me of the lady quite charmed me. Neither 
am J without my friends. A lady from whom I have received particular favors, is 
uncommonly kind to me. For the credit of your side of the water, she is an Irish wo- 
man. Her agreeable husband, by his beauty and accomplishments, does credit to this 
country. He is remarkable, also, for his feelings. 


‘Adieu! This will affect you, 1 dare say, in the same manner that your account 
affected me.’ 
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This letter, with others that followed it, soon brought Mr. Hackman 
to London. He lodged, on his return, in Cannon’s Court, and address- 
ed an immediate letter to his mistress. ‘The answer returned, purported 
to come from a female servant, writing by the sick bed of her lady, and 
at her dictation. ‘he epistle was humbly written, and filled with pre- 
varications and cold compliments. By degrees, the melancholy truth 
of the lady’s estrangement was established. Proof of the most positive 
description was furnished. It drove the lover to despair,—and he 
resolved upon self-destruction. Information having been communica- 
ted to him at his parsonage in Norfolk, (whither before the full proof 
of his suspicions he had retired,) calculated to awaken every dark sur- 
mise, he hastened to London, where every thing was confirmed. In 
his first tumultuous resolve for self-murder, he expressed his fears in 
a letter to a friend, as follows: ‘My passions are blovd-hounds, and 
will inevitably tear me to pieces. The hand of nature has heaped up 
every species of combustible in my bosom. The torch of love has set 
the heap on fire, and I must perish in the flames. And who is he will 
answer for passions such as mine? At present, 1am innocent.’ His 
last letter before committing the deed for which he suffered an ignomi- 
nious death, was addressed to a friend, and couched in the following 
terms: 





7th April, 1779. 
‘To Mr. B—-. My Dear F—~. When this reaches you, I shall be no more,—but 
do not let my unhappy fate distress you too much. I strove against it as long as pos- 
sible, but it now overpowers me. You know where my affections were placed; my 
having by some means or other lost her’s, (an idea which I could not support,) has driven 
me to madness. God bless you, my dear F Would I had a sum of money to 
leave you, to convince you of my great regard! May Heaven protect my beloved wo- 
man, and forgive the act which alone could relieve me from a world of misery I have 
long endured! Oh! should it be in your power to do her any act of friendship, remem- 

ber your faithful friend, J. H. 





In the afternoon of the day on which the preceding letter was writ- 
ten, Mr. Hackman took a walk to the Admiralty, from his lodgings in 
St. Martin’s Lane, probably to take a last view of worldly objects, ere 
he plunged into the great gulf of Eternity. Near the Admiralty, he 
saw Miss Reay pass in a coach, with Signora Galli, an attendant. He 
rushed into the Theatre, in the desperate condition I have before 
described ; and unable to control his thick-coming and bitter thoughts, 
returned to his lodgings, where he procured and loaded the pistols, 
with one of which he committed his dreadful crime. In his attempt to 
kill himself after Miss Reay, he was severely wounded. Mr. M’Na- 
mara, a gentleman who was assisting the lady into the coach, was so 
covered with blood, and filled with horror, that he was seized with vio- 
lent sickness. The mangled remains of the ‘ Beauty once admired,’ 
were conveyed to the Shakspeare tavern, near the theatre, to await the 
coroner’s inquest. 

The unhappy clergyman was conveyed to Newgate, whence he 
addressed the ensuing note to a friend: 

8th April, 1779. 
‘To Cuartes ——, Esq. I am alive, and sheis dead. I shot her and not myself. 
Some of her blood is still upon my clothes. I don’t ask you to epeak tome. I don’t 
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ask you to look at me. Only come hither, and wine me a little poison; such as is 
strong enough. Upon my knees I beg, if your friendship for me pn was sincere, do, 
po bring me some poison!’ 

This was not furnished him,—and his trial soon came on. I was 
present. The prisoner sat with his white handkerchief at his cheek, 
his head resting languidly on his hand. His face wore the gloomy 
pallor of the grave. The plea of insanity, put in by his counsel, did 
not avail. When he rose to offer his defence, many an eye glistened 
with the tears of pity. His words, hollow and sepulchral in their 
sound, seemed to come forth without their breath from his livid lips ; 
while a large dark spot on his forehead seemed like a supernatural seal 
of ruin. His defence was brief, clear, and pointed. In the course of 
it he said: ‘I stand here this day the most wretched of human beings ; 
but I protest, with that regard to truth which becomes my situation, 
that the will to destroy her who was ever dearer to me than life, was 
never mine, until a momentary frenzy overcame me, and led me to the 
deed [ now deplore. Before this dreadful act, I trust nothing will be 
found in the tenor of my life, which the common charity of mankind 
will not excuse. J have no wish - avoid my punishment.’ This state 
of mind prevailed to the last. e hungered and thirsted for a 
Lord Sandwich addressed him, gece mously, the note subjoined, t 
which I annex the reply : 

17th April, ’79. 
wishes to live, the 





‘To Mr. Hackman, in Newgate: If the murderer of Miss 
man he has most injured will use all his interest to procure his life.’ 


‘The Condemned Cell in Newgate, 
Saturday Night, 17th April, 1779. 


‘Tue murderer of her whom he prefered, far preferred to life, suspects the hand from 
which he has just received such an offer as he neither desires ner deserves. His wishes 
are for death, not for life. One wish he has: Could he be pardoned in this world by 
the man he has most injured! Oh my Lord, when I meet her in another world, ena- 
ble me to tell her, (if departed spirits are not ignorant of earthly things,) that you for- 
give us both, and that yoa will be a father to her dear infants ! J. H’ 


The rest of his time was passed in a state of mind almost too horri- 
ble to relate. Among his writings, were such records as these: ‘Since 
I wrote my last, I caught myself marching up and down my cell, with 
the step of haug htiness ; hugging my self in my two arms; and mutter- 
ing between my grating ‘teeth, ,—what a complete wretch Iam! The 
clock has just struck eleven. The gloominess of my favorite Young’s 
Night Thoughts, which was always so congenial to my soul, would 
have been still heightened, had he ever. been wretched enough to hear 
St. Paul’s clock thunder through the still ear of night, in the con- 
demned walls of Newgate. The sound is truly solemn,—it seems the 
sound of death. Oh that it were Death’s sound! How greedily would 
my impatient ears devour it! And yet, but one day more. Perturbed 
spirit !—rest till then !’ 

His dreams were tumultuous and dismal. In one vision, he saw 
himself in perdition, and having a distant view of Heaven, beheld his 
adored mistress walking with angels, and looking down with a Jook 
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of peace and joy upon his miseries. She did not seem to know of 
them. ‘I could not go to her, nor could she come to me: nor did she 
wish it,—there was the curse! Oh, how [ rejoiced, how I wept and 
sobbed with joy, when I awoke and found myself in the condemned 


cell of Newgate! 


He met his fate at the scaffold with the firmness of despair. Only 
two or three years before, the criminal had attended the execution of 
the celebrated Dr. Dodd. I employ bis very description of that scene, 
as a complete simile of that which attended his own death, as witnessed 
by me; and with it, close the melancholy tale. ‘ At last arrived the 
fatal moment. The driving away of the cart was accompanied by a 
noise which best explained the feelings of the spectators for the sufferer. 
Did you never observe, at the sight or the relation of any thing shock- 
ing, that you closed your teeth hard, and drew in your breath hard 
through them, to make a sort of hissing sound? This was done so 
universally at the fatal moment, that I am “persuaded the noise must have 
been heard at a considerable distance. For my own part, I detected 
myself, in a certain manner, accompanying his body with my own.’ 


His agony was soon over, and his cold form conveyed to its last 
couch of silence and oblivion.’ 


WE have been much alarmed of late, by the mobs and disturbances 
which have prevailed in some quarters of our Republic,—but we have 
never yet experienced any thing half so terrific as the mobs of Europe. 
The Bristol Riots, and the Evenneméns de Lyons, must be fresh in all 
minds; while some of the more remote riots in the British capital 
stand out like pyramids from the general level of ordinary madness 
and crime. It was my hap to see the Great London Riot of 1780, for 
the instigation of which Lord George Gordon was tried for high trea- 
son, and. left, though acquitted, with a stain upon his name. ‘He was 
the champion of a numerous class of the lower order of Protestants, 
who held large meetings in various parts of the metropolis, and sent 
heavy petitions to Parliament, praying for enactments against Catholi- 
city. One of these documents, signed by many thousands, which was 
presented by Lord Gordon, was so large that it required the united 
strength of all the officers of the Housg¢ to lift it into the presence of that 


noble Legislature. Though every signature was genuine, they were 
declared to be fictitious, and 


the petition was treated with contempt. 
Incensed at this imputation, Lord Gordon vowed that he would con- 
vince Parliament of its error, by bringing up the petitioners iz propria 
persona, before theit representatives and servants. 

He kept his vow; and at ten o'clock on the next Friday morning, 
several thousands of his petition-signers assembled in St. George’s 
Fields, where the noble Lord met them, as a Roman general would 


have done his legions. He directed them to proceed to the Parliament 
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House, over the Westminster, Blackfriars, and London Bridges. 
Before this great multitude had reached their place of destination, it 
had doubled its numbers, and become a mob. Lords, bishops, and arch- 
bishops, were made objects of popular fury; cries of ‘No Popery!’ 
rang through the dusky streets ; carriages were upset, and their occu- 
pants obliged to escape from the melée, and lide in disguise from roof 
to roof, to which they ascended from dwellings where they sought 
refuge. 

This day was but the beginning of tumult. Like an half-cured 
ulcer on the human form, the riots, when suppressed in one quarter of 
the town, would break forth in others. Saturday and Sunday wit- 
nessed the most dreadful excesses. Indeed, the mob was quite uncov- 
trollable—and yet the horrid Saturnalia had but just begun. The 
rioters convened in immense force on Monday, the anniversary of the 
King’s birth-day. Efforts had been made, but ineffectually, to suppress 
them ; large rewards were offered for the apprehension of the ring-lead- 
ers among the lawless bands, who had burned several Catholic chap- 
els, in different sections of the capital. A few offenders were secured, 
but the flame was spreading, and the great body of miscreants rioted on. 

The events of T'uesday were dreadful. ‘The mob made a desperate 
attack upon the Newgate prison,—mounting in swarms over the walls, 
and besieging the cells, (where a few riotous principals were con- 
fined,) with pick-axes and hammers. The chapel, and the house of 
the keeper, were soon destroyed. ‘This occurred between six and nine 
o'clock in the evening. The loud alarms, and rising flames, drew me 
to the spot. The fire had then communicated to the wards and cells, 


from which the affrighted prisoners rushed into the yard, where many 
of them were supplied with liquor by the mobocracy, and went yelling 
and shouting around their enlarged boundary of exercise, with the fury 
of uncaged tigers. Many who were wnder sentence of death, were among 
the liberated prisoners. The new prison at Clerckenwell was also 


stormed and broken open, and all the inmates set free. Many of them, 
grateful for their sudden and unexpected discharge, entered heartil 

into the cause of those who had played for them the part of liberators. 
They next destroyed the mansions and furniture of Sir John Fielding, 
and Lord Mansfield ; pictures, libraries, wines, and splendid furniture, 
might have been seen, strewed in all directions, and clutched by the 
crowd. 

Thus waged the horrid war. The next day witnessed only the 
increase of a lawless power, which seemed — to know no future 
abatement. The establishment of a private citizen, a distiller in Hol- 
born, a papist, Langdale by name, was sucka and fired. Then 
ensued a scene, such as pen cannot describe. Five hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of property was destroy< d in a space of time so short, 
that it seemed as if the whole had perished in a tornado of fire. 

The spectacle at twilight was awful and sublime. At one and the 
same moment, the billowy clouds of flame were seen surging upward 
from the Kings Bench and the Fleet Prisons : from the ponderous toll- 
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gates on Blackfriar’s Bridge; from the new Bridewell, and from 
dwellings in different sections all over the metropolis. With a few 
friends who had purchased admission, I surveyed the terrific scene 
from the cupola of St. Paul’s. The crowds that ran howling through 
the streets; the occasional thander of artillery; the spires of blazing 
light darting up on all sides, occasionally revealing the red waters of 
the Thames, and the sails like sheeted ghosts wavering along its 
bosom ; the towers and steeples innumerable, clothed in lurid light; the 
maniac vociferations of numerous straggling parties of the mob, who 
had come intoxicated from Langdale’s distillery, where they drank to 
excess, and where hundreds of hogsheads, emptied in the gutters, were 
ignited by torches, and ran from street to street a tempestuous torrent of 
fire :—these were sights, that, once seen, could not fail to be forever 
remembered. Words are powerless to describe them. On Thursday 
they ceased. 

We have had some violent mobs in America,—but none like this,— 
wherein nearly five hundred persons, besides the numerous victims of 


the law, perished together. Long may such sanguinary tempests be 


averted from our land! SINGLETON. 


STANZAS. 


* Tis sweet to remember l’—W. G. C. 


I. 


*T 1s sweet to remember, when Memory brings 

The honey-like sweetness of joy on her wings,— 

When her flight has been over the bright-blooming flowers, 
That shed their fresh fragrance o’er life’s blissful hours ; 
Then, ’tis sweet to remember; for Memory then 

Bestows us our lost days of pleasure again. 


II. 


But ’tis sad to remember, when memory flows 

In a dark, turbid stream, over deep-buried woes ; 
When the loved and the lost in bold contrast arise, 
To the cold arid unfeeling that now meet the eyes 
Oh, ’t is sad to remember !—for Memory now 

Casts a bleak shade alike o’er the heart and the brow. 


Ill. 


The joys of remembrance, like each earthly joy, 

Are mingled with sorrow, are mixed with alloy; 

But as clouds pass, and leave the fair heavens more bright, 
So the deep shades of thought lend a charm to delight : 
Both the brightness and shadow in kindness are given,— 
This weans us from earth,—that transports us to heaven. 


Millvale, April 19, 1835. ANNE. 
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AN ACTOR’S ALLOQUY. 


A Scortttsu barrister, named Allan, has just driven a nail into one 
of the pillars of the Temple of Immortality, on which he may hang his 
cap, without fear of seeing it snatched down to cover the nakedness of 
a numskull, or removed to make room for the more showy head-gear 
of some knight of pretence. His certificate or manifest of ability 1 isa 
Biography of Sir Walter Scott, a work equal in interest to Johnson's 
anti-veracious Life of Savage, and as abundant in anecdote, chit-chat, 
and pleasantry as Boswell’s Memoirs of the Leviathan himself. 

Speaking of the superiority of Scott's account of the life and writings 
of Dryden to poor gossiping Malone’s work upon the same subject, 
Mr. Allan observes, that a poet makes a poet’s best biographer,—an 
assertion well sustained in that instance, but at variance with the facts 
connected with his own work. It is almost impossible to conceive a 
better executed biography of that wonderful man whose name it bears ; 
yet Mr. Allan has not registered any actual deeds in the Phocine 
territory. But as a vein of rich poetic feeling pervades his book, he may 
yet prove the truth of his own assertion, and dip his cup deep in Cas- 
taly’s clear founts,—or as the cockney poets say, ‘taste of Helicon,’— 
forgetting or not knowing that Helicon is a mountain, not a river, 
and rather too tough a morsel for their gentle nibblings. 

According to the ever-quoted and never-contradicted aphorism, that 
the male of the Roman bird may be eaten with the same condiment as 
the female, if poets biographize each other best, players are also the 
most fitting chroniclers of each other’s acts; and when we glance 
through the whole range of Biographia Dramatica, we must confess that 
the most entertaining volumes are penned by members of what a quaker 
friend of mine calls the face-making profession. Davies’ Life of Garrick 
is decidedly the best piece of stage history extant. It is written in a 
plain, unpresuming stvle, and is not only complete as a ‘ Life’ of that 
great actor, but it presents a correct account of all dramatic doings for 
nearly half a century. Davies was an inferior actor,—so inferior, that 
Churchill in the Rosciad passes him over with the simple remark : 





‘Upon my life, 
That Davies hath a very pretty wife.’ 

Murphy, in his work on Garrick, is more deeply critical than 
Davies, but not so anecdotal and impartial. Sheridan contemplated 
writing Garrick’s biography himself, and found unnecessary fault with 
both the above productions, saying that the actor had been crucified 
between two thieves. Galt’s ‘ parlour book,’ the Lives of the Players, 
can, upon his own ident linia: lay claim to very little merit. 
We have no right, even in this book-making age, to expect any thing 
from an author whose venality allows him to write a standard work 
about events he knows nothing of, and on a subject he professes to 
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dislike. Campbell’s Life of Mrs. Siddons is an elegant production, 
but dignified and dull; yet it is as far superior to Boaden’s as Herschel’s 
great le ns is to the eye- glass of an exquisite. Boaden has insulted the 
memories of this illustrious pair, Siddons and Kemble, and perpetrated 
a quantity of dense volumes whose thickness adds weight to the 
enormity. But his works are useful in their way, and have more 
than repaid me their original cost. When over-fatigued, or ennuyéed, or 
otherwise indisposed to sleep, a page or two of B oaden is a more effi- 
cacious opiate than any practitioner can discover in the Pharmacopia. 
To young beginners 1 should advise merely putting a volume under 
the pillow, as sufficient to ensure a hearty night's rest; too large a dose 
might produce nausea, or throw the patient into a lethargic state, from 
which all the re medics in the Materia Medica would be ‘insufficient to 
recover him. I speak from experience. I have tried for years to get 
regularly through the first volume, but have always failed from the 
power of its unequalled soporific qualities. Boaden has no place in 
my book-case; [ have given him a niche in my medicine-chest. 

The most amusing specimens of histrionic biography are autographic. 
The Memoirs of Lee Lewes, Tate Wilkinson’s Wandering Patentee, 
and Cibber’s Apology, are ever fresh and welcome. The Reminis- 
cences, Recollections, and Retrospections of the modern stage are 
occasionally pleasant and chit-chatty, and some are rather ‘tittle-tat- 
tlish and twattlish.’ Bernard is perhaps the best. Poor old Riley’s 
‘Itinerant’ (the first series) is excellent, and truly depicts the varie- 
gated scenes and struggles of an actor’s life. Who has not laughed at 
the oily humour of that old rascal, Tony Lebrun? 1 have heard a 
friend, who has now quitted the stage, describe a journey with Tony 
through some dozen of the little villages so thickly scattered in the 
agricultural counties in England. ‘The actors had originally but 
eighteen miles to go, but it was three days ere they arrived at their 
journey’s end. Tony had never been io that part of the country 
before, and he insisted upon tasting the ale at every tavern in their 
route, that he might find who kept the best, and afterwards know 
where to stop. The way he ferreted them out was ‘full of merrie 
conceite, and ryghte surprysynge to beholde.’ In their zig-zag walk, 
if Tony saw the little spire of an humble village church peeping from 
behind the round brow of some distant hill, or pointing its finger 
upward, like a guide-post to heaven, from amidst the rural bosom of a 
clump of trees, thitherward did Tony bend his steps; making for the 
church in a direct line, over meadow, fallow, or stubble, a regular 
steeple chase; and certainly w herever he saw a church, there did he 
meet with an ale- house. 


‘When pious men erect a house of prayer, 
The devil always builds a chapel there.’ 


Tony once went ‘starring,’ with about as much pretension as many 


stars of the present day, but without their luck. One Adamson was 
acting in the little town of Hinckley, so famous for stockings, and some 
of the Leicester company went over to produce The Merchant of 
Venice, ‘ with an unexampled strength of cast,’ as the play-bills said: 
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Tony Lebrun andertaking to act the Duke and prompt the piece. 
The Hinckley beer happened to be in decent order. Tony forgot 
‘The Merchant of Venice,’ in his attention to ‘ Measure for Measure, 
and soon became unfit to mete out justice from the ducal chair. Atthe 
appointed time, Adamson escorted him to the theatre, which, fitted up 
in a barn, was crammed to the rafters by such unprecedented attrac- 
tion. The stage lights, four panikins of fat, were blazing furiously. 
The fidler was rasping on his three strings as if he intended to cut his 
cremona in half. The curtain rose, the piece progressed, the trial 
scene approached, and Tony, in ducal dignity arrayed, sat at the head 
of the Venetian Council of ‘Ten, represented by a couple of ploughmen 
in monkish gowns. He knew that not one line of the author had 
a place in his memory, but then he had the prompt-book before him, 
with papers and other appearances of judgeship, and he could read the 
short speeches and skip the long ones, or give the first and last lines. 
But some wicked wag, knowing Tony’s habits, had cut from the 
book the leaf containing the principal part of the scene then coming on. 
Tony read his two or three first speeches with much effect, and 
thumped the council table with considerable energy and determination. 
His deprecatory address to the Jew, some twenty lines, he reduced to 
two, giving only the head and tail, saying: 








* Shylock, the world thinks, and I think too,— 
So we all expect a gentle answer, Jew.’ 


Shylock and Bassanio had their converse: it was Tony’s turn to speak ; 

he had nothing of the sort, and he could not be w rong with the book 
before him. In the language of the stage, there was ‘ a dead stick.’ 
Shylock kindly went on with a speech,—then came another pause. 
Tony began to find out what was the matter, and as Shylock continued 
to repeat, ‘ 1 would have my bond,—lI claim my bond,’ Tony, oc cupied 
in searching for the lost page, roared, ‘I'm jiggered if Ive got it; 

some vagabond has taken it away; and, flinging down the book, threw 
himself with indignant emphasis upon his seat of state. And what, 
gentle reader, do you suppose this was ?—an old painted throne, an arm 
chair,—a gothic stool, or a block of wood? No! not even that: you 
are unused to the shifts of the drama in these small and rural theatres, 
and know not the suppositary state of its adjuncts. The farce on this 
eventful evening was ‘'T'om of Coventry, fer which a large wicker 
hamper or wine basket had been pre pared. This hamper, with the lid 
shut down, and covered with a piece of carpet, formed the seat of state 
on which reposed the nether integuments of the Doge of Venice. 
‘Tony bumped down rather harder than the basket lid was prepared to 
expect, and not liking sue h rough behaviour, it gave way, when Tony, 
doubled up neck and heels, fell to the bottom of the | asket. His toes, 

in tumbling, tipped over the Council board of the mighty Two, who 
participated in the fall of their leader, and crawled off the best way 
they could ror the scene of confusion and surprise. 7 ony was 
wedged in so ighily that he was unable to extricate himself. Antonio 
orgot his sore distress, and loyally exerted himself to help the Duke 
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Shylock dropped his scales and knife, and flinging away his burning 
hate, kindly assisted the merchant to release the Christian potentate. 
The basket and its struggling contents were carried down to the lights, 
and by dint of pulling and straining, the Duke was released from his 
jeopardy, amid the heartiest shouts of laughter ever heard from an 
admiring audience. ‘ Od rabbit it, said Tony, them there red smalls 
of mine were split into a pretty sight of streamers, and as I walked 
home you'd have died of laughing to see them shiver in the wind, like 
the topsails in the song. It took me a whole skein of worsted anda 
week’s work to eather in all my rents, and come out in a decent 
garment. D’rat me if I was’nt doubled up like a slice of bread and 
butter, and there I stuck, squeezed fast, like Gulliver in the marrow- 
bone. Ods bodikins!—catch me starring again, that’s all! Mr. Iliff, 
atragedian of some small repute, was the Shyloc kk. and Miss Errington, 
afterwards Mrs. Jarman, and the mother of Mrs. Ternan, was the 
Portia. 

But we must return to our mutton, as the fashionable French pro- 
verb has it, though it looks somewhat ugly in English. In Barry 
Cornwall’s Life of Kean, the question is asked, ‘ When is that rich 
book, Ellistoniana, to appear?’ Whenever it does appear, it must be both 
rich and racy too, if it gives but the tenth part of the sayings and 
doings of that monarch of eccentricity, Robert William Elliston. But 
who is to put the book together? Not Barry Cornwall, for his ‘ Kean’ 
has been pronounced by Blackwood to be ‘the silliest book of the 
season,’ and the pain his sensitive mind must feel at the general cen- 
sure he has incurred, will prevent his again essaying in that depart- 
ment of literature. The ‘ Life’ of Edmund Kean is yet unwritten ; 
and who is to write the Life of Elliston, in a congenial and appropri- 
ate spirit? I know not, unless Dunlap would “undertake the task. 
Plenty of material may be had, and the work would sell well in 
England,—for never was actor more popular, nor manager more 
notorious. Dunlap’s name in the title page would ensure a good 
circulation alone. His ‘Memoirs of George Frederick Cooke’ is a 
delightful book, well and agreeably written; and although the author 
is now nearly seventy years of age, he seems to be in full possession 
of all his charming qualities, and more than equal to the task. His 
last work, ‘ The History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of 
Design in the United States,’ exhibits unbounded research, and intimate 
knowledge of the subject, pleasantly put together. 

Robert William Elliston was the most gentlemanly comedian upon 
the stage. Inthe warm-hearted, eccentric heroes of the sterling come- 
dies he has never been excelled; and his success in Sir Edw: ard Mor- 
timer, in Colman’s play of The Iron Chest, after John Kemble had 
failed in it, stamped him as a tragedian of considerable pretension. He 
afterwards went through the whole range of first rate parts, but | must 
confess that his trage dy always seeme od vapid and heav y, even in his 
proud and palmy days. He had a pompous delivery in all serious 
characters, with a labored and frequent emphasis; and the beautiful 
language of Shakspeare came from his mouth like the fustian of modern 
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melo-drame. He played for some time at London and Bath upon 
alternate nights, travelling each day a distance of more than one hun- 
dred miles: this procured him the name of ‘the telegraph actor.’ He 
was at all times an industrious and persevering man, honest in his 
payments when he could, but too often lavish of promises which he 
never intended to perform. As an actor of first-rate talent, he was 
deservedly a general favorite ; but as a manager, no man could be more 
despised. His domineering temper involved him in continual strife. 
His management at Drury Lane Theatre was marked with an eternal 
string of police cases, horse-whippings, squabbles, and fights; yet he 
was without animosity in his disposition, and in social life was bland, 
conversational, and agreeable. 

Elliston had a rage—a passion—a perfect mania for addressing the 
audience, which he did most impudently, and generally most effectually. 
I shall endeavor to confine my rambling chit-chat in this number to 
the repetition of a few instances of Elliston’s habit of speech making. 
He was once manager of the Olympic Pavilion, (in London,—now 
Madame Vestris’s,) a band-box theatre, with a small pit then enclosed, 
and not bigger than a decent sized drawing-room. The house had 
been moderately attended in the early part of the evening in question, 
but the second or half-price customers crammed it to suffocation. The 
pit was so full that many persons became alarmed, and endeavored to 
climb into the boxes; but as they were already sufficiently crowded, 
the intruders were pushed back again, and the confusion became 
uproarious. Elliston was acting the hero in Moncrieff’s drama of 
‘Rochester.’ He was on the stage, singing or endeavoring to sing to 
his lady-love, the ballad of ‘I love thee, and that is enough” The 
over-crowded pittites were too noisy to be passed over. Dropping the 
lady’s hand, and advancing to the very front of the stage, he looked all 
around with an authoritative and school-master sort of stare, and ina 
pompous manner, said, ‘What is the meaning of this disgraceful dis- 
turbance? =‘ Too full,—over-crowded,—shame !—shame !—robbery ! 
give us back our money!’ were some of the numerous responses. ‘ Do 
I understand aright, that you complain of the house being too full? 
Who dare assert it ?— and he drew himself up as if he felt that it was 
impossible any one could contradict him. ‘I do,’ said a gentleman in 
the pit: ‘there are more of us here now than the place was ever intend- 
ed to hold, and your door-keepers still keep admitting others.’ Elliston 
pointed his finger at the speaker, and thus addressed him: ‘ How dare 
you, Sir, contradict me 2 my own house? I say the pit is not too full; 
and to your confusion I say it, that I have had one hundred pounds 
more in that pit than there is at the present moment.’ The bare-faced 
effrontery of this lie absolutely dumb-founded the audience. The pit 
never held twenty pounds at any onetime. Before the collecting wrath 
could explode, Elliston turned round to his companion, and taking her 
hand with his blandest and most insinuating smile, resumed the réfrain 
of his song,— E-e-e-enough,—e-e-e-enough,—and that—and that is — 
enough.’ ‘Phe transition was so abrupt, and the words so ridiculously 
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appropriate, that the thunder- cloud burst j in a roar of longhner, and the 
over-crowded audience settled legs as well as they could. 

When lessee of Drury Lane theatre, some comedy failed upon the 
first representation, and was most unequivocally damned. It was close 
upon the time of the famine in Lreland, consequent upon the failure of 
the potato-crop. Elliston was annoyed at the non-success of the piece. 
He expected it would have had a long run, and have brought money to 
the treasury. He therefore insisted on one of the performers announ- 
cing it for further representation. ‘The audience felt insulted, and raised 
acry of ‘Manager!’ He threw open the stage door, and stalked on. 
‘What is the reasun you have condemned this comedy? Iam a bet- 
ter judge of plays than you can be, and I aver it to be an excellent play, 
a capital play, and it must and shall be again performed.’ He retired 
toward the stage door: a roar of indignation followed him. He felt 
he had gone too far. The yells were re-doubled; he trembled for the 
safety of his c handeliers; so, drawing out his white cambric handker- 
chief, an excellent adjunct when you wish to be pathetic, he advanced 
again to the front, assuming a penitential and deprecatory air. ‘The 
groans were loud and long, but he kept his ground, looking beseech- 
ingly to the right and left. He triumphed: a pause ensued, when he 
began: ‘My countrymen !—thousands of our fellow creatures are now 
starving in Ireland. <A Benefit will take place at this theatre in the 
course of next week, when I shall present the whole of the proceeds to 
the committee appointed to receive subscriptions for their relief. When 
I appeal to you as Englishmen for céoperation in this glorious cause, 
my heart tells me that I shall not appeal in vain.’ A burst of approba- 
tion followed; John Bull was tickled; the insult forgiven; and Elliston 
retired amidst loud and vehement shouts of applause. 

When there is a scene requiring an expanse of troubled waters, the 
old way of shaking a large piece of canvass is not sufficient for the 
extensive stages of the patent theatres. ‘The painted sea is spread 
upon the stage, and a crowd of little boys placed under the canvass, who 
jump up and down, and toss and tumble their arms about in every 
possible direction, giving an excellent idea in petto of a wild and 
troubled sea. These boys receive a shilling each, per night. Some 
piece was running, technically speaking, that is, being played every 
night, when Elliston, acting on Franklin’s principle, ‘ Take care of the 
pence, the pounds will take care of themselves,’ determined to give 
the watery actors but sixpence each, and ordered the prompter offi- 
cially to signify the same. The waves struck, and refused to tumble, 
Elliston assembled them at the back of the stage, and in his usual 
energetic and pompous manner, thus addressed them: ‘ Little boys ! 
A signification has been made to me that you are rebelliously inclined 
to quarrel with the remuneration assigned you for the fulfilment of 
your professional exertions. As proprietor of an extensive National 
theatre,—I may say of the first theatre in the world,—I hold myself the 
representative of the liberal portion of the thinking community, dele- 
gated with extraordinary powers for the cultivation of the legitmate 
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drama. Still, no reflecting win can reasonably cnet unlimited pay 
for limited services. Economy i is the self-preservation of our nature. 
I'he resources of my establishment, I regret to say, forbid the possibil- 
ity of profusion, and I feel bound imperatively to enforce the order I 
have issued: therefore, ‘take the goods the Gods provide ye, and do 
not again annoy the mans 1gement by your remonstrances. : 


‘ Vor’ s he say, Bill? said one urchin to another, at the conclusion 
of this florid address. 
‘Vell, ?m blow’d if I can make out: but as to getting our regular 
vages any longer, its my private opinion it’s no go.’ 
Charles F arley, the celebrated pantomime-concoctor and melo-drama- 
producer at Covent Garden theatre, heard of this curtailment of the 
wages of the waves with a flood of delight, and determined to go with 
the stream. ‘There isa tide in the affairs of men,’ says Brutus, and 
‘sixpenny waves won't run so hard on our bank as the shilling waves,’ 
said F arley. It was rather low water in the treasury, for the houste 
had not been overflowing. The plunge was made, the order given, 
but the theatrical Tritons behaved like Trojans, and refused to be agt- 
tated under the legitimate shilling. Not a wave wavered. Charles 
Farley did not attempt to stem the current: he did not open the flood- 
gates of his om gage like Elliston, nor cast the oil of peace upon 
the stormy waves. No! he would not trust the deceitful billows: but 
proving himself a migchtier monarch than Canute the Great, he ‘bade 
the waves retire, and he was obeyed. 
the ebbing tide, who stayed ‘to cast a longing lingering look be hind,’ 
were unceremoniously kicked into the street. But Charle ‘y was not 
the man to throw away dirty water till he had provided clean: the 
stage keeper had hired a new set of waves, warranted to ‘curl their 
crisp heads and cast their snowy foam’ as much for sixpence, as the 
others did for a shilling. In short, as Charles said, the new waves got 
on swimmingly, considering that they were most likely a little nervous 
on their first appearance. The half-price billows did their tumbling, 
and coming out from under the canvass sea, half smothered and choked, 
received their hard-earned sixpence, and went on their way rejoicing. 
Sut ‘the voyage of life is bound in shallows and in miseries.’ The 
shilling waves, who had ‘cast their bread upon the water s,’ met the 
sixpenny varlets in the street, and poured upon them in a flood of fury. 
‘They rushed like a torrent down upon the vale.’ The streets were 
deluged with all sorts of waves. The shilling billows cut a heavier 


swell than the sixpenny, and were two to one against them in point of 


value, but the reduced prices fought nobly: ‘ the torrent roared, and they 
did buffet it with lusty sinews.’ The by-standers wished them well,— 
the sixpences had their sympathy, but the shillings had strength and 
science. The cheap billows were bellowing for mercy, when a new 
actor appeared upon the scene. A watchman attempted to clear the 
street of the warlike waves, and like Neptune, ‘reign supreme o’er all 
the watery main : 
‘I saw him beat the surges under him, 
And ride upon their backs; he trod the water 


Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 
The surge most swoln that met him: Ins bold head 
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Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar’d 
Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 

To the shore that o’er his wave-worn basis bow’d, 
As stooping to relieve him.’ 


In the representation of George the F urth’s coronation, which ran 


some two or three hundred nights, Ell liston pe rsonated the King. 
This spectacle was produc ed with extr: vordin iry splendor: the princi- 
pal actors walked in procession as members of the Royal Family; a 
platform extended across the immense pit; and the mimic monarch, 
gorgeously dressed in exact imitation of his royal patron, marched over 
the heads of that portion of the audience, and received the shouts of 


applause and the homage of his acted subjects, with a graceful and 


dienified acknowledement. The frequent repe tition of all this ‘ pride, 
pomp, and circumstance’ of kingly assumption, mingling with the 
fumes of much brandy and water, and the natural hauteur of his man- 
agerial dignity, so conglomerated our actor’s ideas, that he frequently 
fancied himself the monarch he was re presenting. It has been said 
that he offered to confer the dignity of knighthood upon his st: 1ve- 
manager, steady John Cooper; but if the proposal was ever made, it 
must have been when Elliston was most royally drunk. More than 
once did he leave the crowd of kneeling courtiers, and advancing to 
the front of the stage, extend his arms toward the audience as if in the 
act of benediction, and say, ‘ God bless you, my people !’ 

So firmly was this impression of royalty fixed in the mind of this 
eccentric man, or so agreeable was the assumption to his usual pom- 
posity, that it would frequently appear, even in matters of business,— 
and inthe early part of the day, too, whe n charity would lead us to sup- 
pose that the spiritual movement could scarcely “ht ive commenced. A 
boy was sent to him with a note from a friend, requesting a free admis- 
sion for the evening. He waved his hand and said, in a dicnified 
voice, ‘Child, quit the council chamber: we cannot now receive peti 
tions.’ 

This regal display procured him the title of hy Robert William, 
and even his friends nick-named him pee Majest A curious remark 
by old Spring, the box-book keeper, added to the } jc er. At this time the 
rivalry between the two large houses was carried to extremes. An 
habitual frequenter met Spring i in the lobby of Drury one evening, and 
accosted him with, ‘Well, Spring, what sort of a house have you to- 
night ?—pretty full, eh? ‘Middling, my dear Sir, middling: that 
is, not very good: but we don’t grumble; indeed we have no right to 
grumble. God is very good to us, for they have a miserable house at 
Covent Garden.’ The wags said, with more wit than reverence, that 
Drury was managed by a monarch, and patronized by Providence. 

Richard the Third was reproduced under Elliston’s management, 
with a revision of text, and a total alteration in the usual style of dress. 
Soane produced his authorities, and Kean jumped about in an iron 
skull-cap and a ‘close-bodied gown, the sleeves curiously cut,’ looking 
more like a Tartar amazon than the Richard of our idea. Elliston 
appeared as Richmond ina new suit of shining armor, and strutted 
about the stage, grasping a terrific pole-axe and a bright shield,—very 
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much to his own delight, Kean’s annoyance, and the amusement of the 
audience. In the last scene, when Harry ‘Tudor inquires of his friend 
Lord Stanley after his son, the safety of whose head had been threat- 
ened by the tyrant, Elliston should have said: 


‘Pray tell me, is young George Stanley living Y 
To which the grateful parent replies : 
‘He is, my liege, and safe in Leicester town.’ 


Mr. Powell, a respectable veteran, played Lord Stanley. He was the 
usual representative of erey-headed pappies, quiet old guardians, and 
fifth-act uncles. He was always scrupulously perfect, but could no 
more go out of his way, even to the alteration of a syllable, than he 
could have walked up a rope stretched from the stage to the gallery, in 
the style of that god of grace and agility, Herr ¢ ‘line. Elliston, instead 
of asking Powell if young Stanley was living, said 


‘Is young George Stanley slain?’ 
l'o which Powell replied, with his usual accuracy: 
’ 
‘ He is, my liege, and safe in Leicester town.’ 
’ ¢ oY) « 


The audience roared, and Kean, lying on the stage as the dead 
tyrant, muttered an emphatic oath, which drew the attention of the front 
rows of the pit. 

Elliston was told of his error. Upon the repetition of the piece, 
Wilmot, the prompter, cautioned him before he went on, and repeated 
the words of the line to him that he might impress them upon his 
memory : ‘ Not s/ain, Sir, but living,—young Stanley was not killed.’ 
‘No, no,—I know, Sir,—I know, said Elliston: ‘dye think me 
drunk, or a fool? On he went, and enquired of the elder Stanley if 
his son was— missing! and Powell answered, with painful correct- 
ness: 

* He is, my liege, and safe in Leicester town.’ 


Compositors have a phrase, ‘Follow your copy, even if it goes out 
of the window,’—and an actor is certainly correct in strictly adhe Ting 
to the words of the author: but a slight alteration is sometimes a case 
of necessity. An actress of the name of Brooks, a living embodiment 
of the power irate, an untamed Katharine, once worked so fiercely on 
the temper of her generally peaceful husband, that he seized the scab- 
bard of his Petruchio’s sword and began. the overture to T'aming the 
Shrew with considerable force and effect. His better half was so 


astonished at this overt act of disobedience that ‘a notable passion of 


wonder appeared in her face ;’ but finding her beating half pursuing 
his studies with striking zeal and perseverance, she raised her voice in 
screaming protestation, and soon bugled a dozen or two of neighbors 
to her assistance. The story quic kly spread about the little town they 
were then playing in, and each individual of that night’s auditory was 
well acquainted with the fact. The loving husband and wife had to 
appear as the Duke and Juliana in the comedy of The Honey Moon. 
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In the course of the piece, the Duke should replys to the Dachen’ fears 
that he would beat her 
‘The man that lays his hand upon a woman, 
Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch 
Whom ’t were gross flattery to call a coward.’ 

Some fun was expected by the actors in the utterance of this speech 
The side scenes were crowded by the company ready for a laugh at 
the unfortunate Benedict, and all the fidlers were in a titter of e xpecta 
tion ; but our Duke possessed a faculty which Mr. Powell did not—of 
being able to alter his text to suit the nature of existing circumstances 
Brooks turned the tide in his own favor, by saying, with considerable 
emphasis, and looking daggers at his rib: 

The man who lays his hand upon a woman, 
Save when that she deserves il, is a wretch, ete. 

Elliston played a short engagement at a provincial theatre in one of 
the towns on or near his route from Bath to London, and drew crowded 
houses. On the last night, the manager pointed triumphantly to the 
overflowing audience, and said: ‘Something like, eh? Pretty good, 
eh? That's what I call a house, eh? Better stop for two nights more, 
—just as good,—make money,—what d’ye think, eh? Elliston 
answered this eloquential speech, by stating the impossibility of remain- 
ing any longer, business requiring his immediate presence in London. 
The m: inager fudged up a few reasons why he pa. Elliston ought 
to stay, and endeavored to te mpt his cupi idity 1 ry saying: * Pooh!— 
stuff! Stay, and make cash—go, and affront the nobs. Two more 
nights; just two, eh! Immense houses. 'There’s our parson,—bhim 
in the stave box, with three children, fat wife and blind sister, and ser- 
vant in pit. All want you to stop. Mrs. Thingumbob,—she in No. 2, 
—largve party, great patrons, first rate pe ople, —_- say you musn't LO. 
Mrs. Brigadier Thubbs,—cock of the walk,—rules the roast here,— 
gives parties and all that—sky-high people,—called you charming 
creature,—said [ must persu: ade you to stop. New family, lives at 
White House on the Hill, hoped you wern’t going - and the Browns of 
Chilbolton, want somethine Siete 1y on Saturday, cause the children are 
coming home from school. What d’ye sa y,eh? Elliston reiterated 
his refusal. ‘Che play (Hamlet) went on, and we may judge of the 
managers herror when he heard the star give utterance to such an 
ebullition of brandy-amd-water as the following, strangely mixed up 
with the melancholy prince’s soliloguy upon life and death 

‘'T'o be, or not to be, that is the question 
Whether ’tis nobl rin the mind to sufler 
The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune ; 


Or to take up arms against a sea of troubles 
And by opposing, end the mm? 


) 


: by the bye, the end of my eneagement having arrived, allow ime to 
observe, that fate has rendered it an utter impossibility for me Lo slop 
here two nights more, agreeable to the wishes of my generous patrons 
The brain-bursting cares of the first theatre im the metropolis await my 
hourly-expected arrival ‘To the reverend and respectable Recto) 
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(bowing toa gentleman in black, in the side boxes) who brings his 
family to the theatre, ‘to catch the living manners as they rise,’ all I 
can say is, ‘Poor am I even in thanks, yet I thank you.’ To the 
excellent Mrs. Thingumbob,—I beg pardon,—I mean the noble lady 
in No. 2.,‘my children shall be taught to lisp her name.’ To the 
new family who live at the White House, and the brigadier’s lady, who 
expressed so flattering an opinion of my merits, and that worthy family, 
the—the—Chilbolton’s, who wished to gratify their juvenile branches 
on Saturday next,—to them,—to all, I can only say, bless you,—bless 
you! My heart throbs at the recollection of your kindness; and, 
whether as proprietor of the splendid establishment known as the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, or as the humble individual now honored 
by your smiles,—never shall I forget your liberality while memory 
holds a seat in this distracted globe, or life itself shall last.’ Imme- 
diately resuming Hamlet’s speech, he went on : 
‘To die,—to sleep,—no more,’ etc. 


To persons unacquainted with Elliston, the above story must appear 
somewhat preposterous, but that it actually occurred is well known to 
many members of the stage, nor have | at all exaggerated in my 
description. A pen and ink sketch cannot delineate his dignified 
assumption of manner, and ridiculous pomposity of tone; and it required 
a close intimacy to appreciate the delight he experienced in speechify- 
ing, and the avidity with which he seized upon every opportunity. 
When that queen of ballad-singers, Mrs. Bland, was unable to pursue 
her professional exertions, Elliston gave her a benefit at Drury Lane, 
and all the talent in the metropolis volunteered assistance to help so 
old a favorite. Mathews sang a couple of songs. Through some 
fault in the arrangement, all the rest of the intermediate amusements 
were over before Mathews’ first song came on. He sang it, and was 
encored. ‘ Now, what next?’ said Matthews. 

‘Why, my dear boy,’ replied Elliston, ‘my stupid blundering 
prompter has made a little mistake,—a smallerror. We have nothing 
now but your other song and the farce.’ 

‘D it, Sir,’ said Mathews, who was always irritable in business, 
‘I can’t nor won't sing two comic songs close together. There must 
be something between to relieve the thing. Nobody serves up two 
courses at dinner, exactly alike, one after the other; besides, I want to 
change my dress.’ 

‘ arn mind dressing, my dear boy; the same dress will do for 
oth.’ 

‘What do you mean, Mr. Elliston, by ‘ Never mind dressing? Sir, 
I always mind dressing. When you give a dinner, and send down the 
venison and the salmon to the cook, do you say ‘ Never mind the 
dressing, or do you tell her that the same dressing will do for both. 
This stupid business is done on purpose to tease me. Hop on and 
sing a long song, and then hop off. Encored, and hop on, and sing it 
again. Hop off, out of wind, fagged to death, and then you want me 
to hop on again, and sing another d d long song.’ 

‘ But on a night like this — charity ——’ 

46 
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‘Curse ehackey? Charity begins at home. I said I’d sing, and I 
will; but you don’t want me to be a night singing, and hopping, and 
screeching, like a lame parrot. It’s done on purpose. I did say I'd 


never enter your plaguey patent cea again.’ 

‘Well, what time do you want? 

‘Ten minutes to change my dress.’ 

‘You shall have it.’ 

‘But how ?—the curtain has been down five minutes now : can’t keep 
them waiting a quarter of an hour, and nothing doing. They’ll pull 
up the benches,—pelt me,—knock my eye out,—serve me right,—I had 
no business to come.’ 

‘Well, well, Mr. Mathews, go and dress: [ll ne them in a good 
humour for you: I’ll make a speech! 

Mathews went to his dressing room, and Elliston took out his watch. 
He suffered three minutes more to elapse, then, with his watch con- 
cealed in the palm of one hand, and his white handkerchief in the 
other, he gravely threw open the stage door, and walked slowly to the 
centre of the stage. A round of applause, three dignified bows, and 
a short pause. In his usual grandiloquent style, he thanked them for 
their presence on that evening, in the name of their old favorite, Mrs. 
Bland, who was desirous of evincing her gratitude for their heart- 
cheering generosity. He glanced at his watch, and to the wing; but 
as Mathews was not there, he felt bound to proceed. He spoke “of the 
uncertain tenure of an actor’s prosperity,—many chances of dreadful 
vicissitudes,—no resource when faculties fail. Another glance at watch 
and wing. He-adverted to the extra talent he had the honor of offering 
to their notive that evening,—instanced Mathews, who was the first on 
such occasions to evince a promptitude truly praiseworthy. (‘Curse 
him, his not ready yet!’) He then congratulated the audience upon 
seeing this popular comedian once more on the boards of a theatre 
royal; hoped the arrangements of the evening were entirely to their 
satisfaction; were his generous patrons but pleased, he cared not 
what time he spent in the task. (‘Ten minutes exactly.) Then wind- 
ing up with a splendid peroration, he bowed himself off amidst thun- 
ders of applause. ‘There,’ said he, to Mathews, who had just arrived 
at the wing, and was greeted with a hearty slap on the back,—* there, 
listen to that—now, my,grumbler, go on and sing. They are in a 
better humour than ever: my speech against your song, for next week’s 
receipts.’ 

Elliston’s industry was remarkable. At one period of his life he 
was Manager of a London theatre, and also of a principal theatre in 
the provinces. He kept the library and fashionable lounge at Lea- 
mington Spa, and occasionally played at various parts of the kingdom 
in the same week. How a man of such an active turn of mind con- 
tracted a partiality for the bottle, 1 know not; but it is lamentably true 
that the latter part of his life was stained with many an act of bestial 
ebriety. ‘The drink, Hamlet, the drink!’ How many noble souls have 
sunk beneath its witching influence! But the curse is rapidly disap- 
pearing from the stage, and audiences are seldom disgusted now-a-days 
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at the sight of an intoxicated brute slobbering. ¢ out his half. formed 
words, and staggering through his attitudes of love or grief. 

John Faweett, the strictest and best stage manager Covent Garden 
theatre ever boasted, gave Tokely some good advice on the subject of 
drink. ‘Tokely was an excellent comedian, and could he have con- 
quered his bibulous propensities, must have reached a lofty eminence; 
but he sunk beneath the vice, and added one more name to the long, 
long list of men of mind who have yielded to the triumphs of rum. 
Fawcett admired his talent, and did his best to wean him from his 
practices, but in vain. Tokely came drunk to rehearsal more than 
once, and Fawcett, irritated at his conduct, spoke him thus: ‘ What a 
beast you must be, to swill in this way, so early in the morning! Look 
at yourself, and if the liquor has not drowned every feeling of shame, 
blush while I draw your picture. Unwashed hands and face,—a long 
beard,—foul linen, and dirty boots,—a fiery and loathsome breath,—an 
unsteady gait,—and the countenance of an idiot. You have become 
an object of pity to your friends, of derision to your enemies, of annoy- 
ance to your manager, a curse to your family, and a disgrace to the 
profession you otherwise might honor. This is what you gain fora 
momentary gratification. If you must drink,—and nothing seems able 
to stop you,—at least get drunk like a gentleman, and never drink till 
you have dined.’ Tokely was too blue to remember any thing of 
this sermon upon temperance but the last line. The next morning he 
was called to rehearsal at ten o'clock. He reeled in from the gin shop, 
and stood before Fawcett, most obviously swipesy. The manager shook 
his head, more in sorrow than in anger; but Tokely, cocking his hat, 
and buttoning up his coat in all the seeming confidence of right, said, 
with many hiccoughs: ‘It’s all right, Sir, —I have followed your 
advice,—lt’s all right: I’ve dined! N. B. 


KINDRED SPIRITS. 


Drops from the ocean of Eternity,— 

Rays from the centre of unfailing light; 
Things that the human eye can never see, 
Are spirits,—yet they dwell near human sight; 
But as the shattered magnet’s fragments still, 
Though far apart, will to each other turn,— 

So, in the breast imprisoned, spirits will 

To meet their fellow spirits vainly burn,— 
And yet not vainly. Ifthe drop shall pass 
Through streams of human sorrow undefiled,— 
If the eternal ray that heavenly was, 

To no false earthly fire be reconciled,— 

The drop shall mingle with its native main, 
The ray shall meet its kindred rays again! 


England. Mary Anne Baowne. 
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OLLAPODIANA. 





NUMBER SIX. 


MAGNIFICENT and pompous Autumn! It cometh before me, with 
‘dyed garments’ of glory; with trailing clouds of innumerous tints, 
with leaves that fill the air with solemn “whispers, and paint the view- 
less gusts in hues of beauty. Splendid Autumn! ‘Thy every feature is 
lovely to my soul. There is not a spray which yields its tribute to the 
wind, that hath not a lesson in its shiver, and a moral in its sound. 
When the ‘sweet South’ seeks in vain for the summer flowers, over 
which it ranged like a chartered libertine, rifling their cups, and 
betraying their soft odours; when the clouds lie in long red bars across 
the West, and the deep tones of woods and waters ring through the 
clear and searchable atmosphere,—then is the Spirit of Autumn my 
monitor and my companion. I walk over the sere meadow; I see the 
many-colored fruits piled up in rich profusion under the generous 
orchard trees; I hear the pensive and farewell chanting of the birds, as 
they poise their pinions for milder climes, and I deem their melody a 
summons of gratitude,—a call for thanksgiving. Then Memory is 
busy ; a sweet repose falls like golden light on every vision of the past, 

and all its regrets are lost in that enchanting radiance. This is 
Autumn, tome. I think of the pure skies, the “broad lakes, and the 
swelling mountains, on which the eyes of my childhood feasted, until I 
become again a resident among them,—scaling verdant peaks, and 
looking abroad on seas of rainbow- foliage tossing to the breeze; or 
mayhap, delectating my palate with gathered chesnuts, and my ‘ear 
with their harmony, as they pattered on the leaves from the lofty 
burrs: touching perchance, in their fall, the whirring wing of the 
partridge, as it wheeled through the w oods. There is not a thought of 
Autumn that is sad tome. LI love it for itself alone: ‘scene of ripe 
fruits and mellow fruitfulness,—of calmness, beauty, and abundance; 

it has voices, and sights, and influences, that I would not exchange for 
adukedom. I am always obliged to shake from my pena few “drops 
of superfluous enthusiasm, in the Autumn time. 


I was sitting yesterday, looking over my newspaper, and thinking 
of other times,—to which direction this season always bids me turn,— 
when I fell into a profound meditation on the great progress and 
power of those pregnant folios. I remember the time that when the 
weekly newsprint,—brought to ‘our village’ by the post-rider,—came 
to hand, I would pore over its blue and reeking columns with a 
degree of interest that nothing else could match. Every word of its 
contents, advertisements and all, would be devoured at a sitting. The 
dailies of New-York were smaller than the country weeklies now, 
and issued, perhaps, in smaller numbers. No crowds of boys beset 
the wharves, and all public places, of the metropolis, as now, with such 
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vociferations as these: ‘ Here’s the Courier and Enquirer! Here’s 
the Sun, Jeff’sonian, Tra-a-nscript! Here’ s the Journal of Commerce! 
Yere’s the American and the Post! Yere’s the Star with the foreign 
news! Yere’s the ‘Old Sarpent,’ and the Spirits-o’-Seventy-six, and 
the Advertiser! Yere’s the Spirits-'imes, and the Morning Herald! 
No trifling penny won a little world of knowledge, then. How 
changed is now the scene! He who cannot read as he runs, at this 
era, must indeed be a wayfaring fool. I rejoice to see this glorious 
influence of the press pervading our country. While it continues, we 
can never be otherwise than free. Guided, as it mainly is, by strength 
and vigor of intellect—inspired as it is, with the fervor of free 
bosoms,—its course is onward, and its power irresistible. An unfet- 
tered press, is the glory of a nation. Here, it should be peculiarly 
free; else it cannot echo the voice of the people. What this people yet 
will be, in morals, in political importance, and in national power, 
depends greatly on the press. Its weight, in the broad scale of good and 
evil, is beyond the patriot’s fear, or the enthusiast’s dream. 


Respectine dreams, I would say a word. Surrounded as we are 
with mystery,—with our yesterdays in the grave, and our to-morrows 
in Eternity,—what is a greater mystery thana dream? It comes to 
us when we are, as it were, in death;. when whole cities are still; 
when the rich and poor, the rough and ‘gentle, the care-worn and the 
careless, lie down in the blessed equality of slumber, and wrap around 
them the mantle of repose. How sweet must dreams be to the captive! 
Dreams of the blue sky, the shining stars, the open fields,—the moon, 
like a golden lamp, rolling through the dark blue depths of heaven ! 
I have certainly had visions in the night-watches which have delighted 
me for months,—flinging about my daily paths a glow and beauty 
which tongue cannot utter, nor pen portray,—until | have been ready 
to say on waking, with one of old, ‘ Redde mihi campos meos floridos, 
columnam auream, assistentes angelos: Give me my fields again, my 
most delicious fields, my pillar of a glorious light, and my assistant 
angels ! 

Reader, did you never have queer dreams? Had you ever a vision 
of being at a fashionable party, and all at once discover that you had 
no coat on? That one of your feet was a broom,—wherewith, in obe- 
dience to some superior mandate, you were engaged in both dancing 
and sweeping? I wot of one, who has. 

It is hard work to ruaina dream. I have been chased by Indians 
thus, and could never get on. Some horrid weight hangs to one’s feet; 
he feels the breath of his enemy on his shoulders and neck,—but it 
seems an age ere he is overtaken. It is folly to say that it is not 
unpieasant to be killed ina dream. I have laid down my life in this 
way, an hundred times. 

One curious vision I remember, in my boyish days. Methought I 
was crossing an immense abyss, on a single grape-vine, with Apollyon 
for a pilot. I forget his appearance exactly, but it was hideous in the 
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extreme. He led me over the dark and diemal. void, until I had 
reached the midway part of the vine, when he attempted the gymnastic 
feat of throwing me off. I caught him by the hair,—which me-seemed 
was composed of red hot wires, very fine,—and with a giant’s strength 
hurled him below. I hear yet sometimes the booming thunder of his 
‘sail broad-vans,’ as he fell. ‘Then, methought I experienced a pair of 
beautiful wings, and sailed away upon them to a paradise of rest. 

I have done many valiant things in dreams, and made many valued 
acquaintances. In them I have held large discourse with Shakspeare, 
Milton, Sir Philip Sidney, Walter Scott, and I know not how many 
other worthies. ‘Then my travels! 1 know not where I have not been 
in my visions. My last tour of this sort was to Jerusalem. There I 
met many patriarchs and prophets, and delivered a bitter oration to 
Judas, on his treachery. On these occasions, I have always said to 
myself,— Well, thank Heaven! this is no dream. I have dreamed 
about such things heretofore, but this is real.’ In this style I have 
visited Paris and London,—have wept with Josephine at Malmaison,— 
and, as aid de camp to Napoleon, assisted in reviewing his troops in 
the Champ de Mars. Heaven only knows how many times I have 
dined with kings and princes, from Solomon down to William the 
Fourth. 

There is nothing so glorious as water ina dream! With astrange 
green light, the waves arise and roll. Speaking in a visionary sense, 
I can say with St. Paul, ‘A night and a day have I been in the deep.’ 
I have been drowned several times; and on one occasion, went across 
the Atlantic in a chariot, with Pharaoh in livery fora driver. Fantas- 
tical thoughts, like those of which Irving and Hood complain, often 
rise in thick-coming throngs to my mind,—sometimes laden with 
dolour, and at others, full of amusement and edification. 

I have wept in dreams, and bitterly, too. Once I had a vision, that a 
brother and sister had gone to India, as missionaries. I followed them, 
through dreadful tempests, across the ocean. We approached Cal- 
cutta,—a beautiful vision of palaces and piles, surrounded with hills of 
wonderful palm-trees, whose green leaves displayed around their bor- 
ders a circle of glorious and prismatic light. I touched the shore,— 
the great car of Juggernaut seemed approaching, and foremost in the 
tanks of the zdolaters, were the friends I sought. They had been 
converted to heathenism. , Before I could reach them, they plunged 
themselves beneath the car. [saw them crushed by the sanguinary 
wheels ; their blood streamed around me! It wasa horrid dream ; and 


when I awoke, how supremely happy did I arise, to thank God it was 
‘but a dream !’ 


I nave a friend,—he belongs to the confraternity of ancient and hon- 
orable bachelors,—who is wont to describe a most painful dream which 
he encountered in his thirtieth year. Before I give his vision, however, 
[ will describe the Visionary. He is now about two, or, ‘by’r Lady, 
inclining to three score;’ is very censorious, and declares that the 
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ladies now-a-days are nothing, compared with those who flourished 
when ‘we young fellows’ delighted society, in our powdered hair and 
graceful queues.’ He says that people have much degenerated; and 
still avers with pertinacious impudence, that he was once, and that not 
long ago, considered the Adonis of the town. Sad alteration! I 
scarcely know what emblem would now represent his features. His 
face is like a faded apple; and his eyes twinkle from under his shaggy 
brows, like a mastiff’s. He says a flat thing,—laughs at it for some 
ten minutes, and then swears at the by-stander who does not ‘compre- 
hend the joke. To what shall I liken this remnant of the past,—this 
Ancient of Days? Toa withered shrub ?—a sapless, hollow bough? 
No,—emblems fail. If he resembles any thing, he is 


* Most like to carcass perched on gallow-tree’ 


Well, to his dream. He thought he was young again,—and in the 
midst of olden society,—the gay Lothario of his time. He danced, 
and ‘shook a graceful foot,’ with many a damsel, at an evening ball. 
Encountering one who filled him with admiration, he proposed him- 
self to her at once. He was accepted. A priest was present, and the 
dance was exchanged,—d la mode de songe-crewx,—into a bridal 
party. ‘The Bachelor was married: he pressed an angel to his bosom. 

Months rolled by,—as they go in dreams,—very swiftly, and the 
honey-moon was over. My friend’s angel proved a tartar. ‘They had 
words,—and from words (so the vision ran) they came to blows. 
These squabbles were renewed daily. At last, one day at breakfast, 
the unhappy Benedick determined to end his troubles. He poisoned 
his coffee, and drank it down. A dreadful fever seized him,—he 
groaned, he thirsted, he burned with heat,—and with a hideous yell — 
he awoke !—so delighted at his celibacy, that he jumped out of bed, and 
in the darkness of his apartment,—watched only by the waning moon 
and stars,—danced an energetic rigadoon. 

Now this was a dream that could only have entered the head of 
some rusty old single gentleman. I eschew his scoundrel opinions of 
matrimony, altogether. It has been called a lottery; but is only such 
in one sense; for all who embark in it, have a full and fair opportu- 
nity to judge their prizes; a probationary season, which affords all 
needful scrutiny of disposition and character. I am of Milton his 
mind, with respect of marriage,—it is a pleasing and consummate 
ordinance, and when thoughtfully entered upon, right pleasant to the 
partcipants therein. A kind of marriage mania has broken out among 
all my friends: they are dropping away one by one; and all of them, 
happy fellows! seem to say by their looks and actions, that they would 
not thank a king for his crown. You can’t get them to take a glance 
at a picture in the shop-windows now, as you are going to dinner: 
they must hurry home,—‘there all their treasures be.’ A sense of 
loneliness sometimes arrests my spirit as I survey these glorious com- 
panions in their domestic retreats. I have seen the time, when 

‘I would not my unhouseled, free condition 


Put into circumscription and confine, 
For the sea’s worth :’ 
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but that time is not oeenuienl with pleasure,—nor is its continuance 
desirable. ‘Truly saith my kind, my beloved old Jeremy Taylor: 
‘There is nothing can please a man without love: nothing but that, 
can sweeten felici ity itself When a man dwells in love, then the 
breasts of his wife are as the droppings upon the hill of Hermon, her 
eyes are fair as the light of heaven, she is a fountain sealed, and he 
can quench his thirst and ease his cares, and lay his sorrow down 
upon her lap, and can retire home as to his sanctuary and refectory, 
and his gardens of sweetness and chaste refreshments. No man can 
tell but he that loves his children, how many delicious accents make 
a man’s heart dance in the conversation of those dear pledges; their 
childishness, their stammering, their little angers, their innocence, their 
imperfections, their necessities, are so many little emanations of j joy 
and comfort to him that delights in their persons and society. She 
that is loved is safe, and he that loves is joyful. Such pictures as 
these, are delightful to see. A parental sort of feeling crawls over the 
heart of the bachelor as he reads, and he is ready to gird himself for 
adventure, and to say with the lord of Beatrice-—‘the world must 
be peopled!’ 

I read this passage the other day to a casual acquaintance, and he 
said, profanely, it was ‘d d nonsense!’ But then he is proverbial 
for the extreme smallness of his soul. He is one of those kind of 
varlets, who are in a measure ‘ upon the town;’ who will indulge their 
bibulous propensities at the expense of any and every body; akin, no 
doubt to the celebrated Simpkins,—the eelymosynary wine bibber,— 
upon whose tomb-stone the following epitaph was recorded, as if from 
the hand of a suffering friend: 





‘What! Simpkins dead! It cannot be,— 
Simpkins, will you take wine with me? 

No answer — none? What! nothing said? 
Won’t he take wine ?—he must be dead!’ 

The testimony or the anathemas of such a fellow, can be neither 
hurtful nor valuable. He hates children, too: says he had as lief see 
the devil. Out upon the wretch! If ever there was a positive manifes- 
tation of the divine spirit of God, it is the clear eyes and brows of 
children. heir souls are new, and their affections as fresh and ductile 
as a vine in spring. And how they bound and glow, with the spirit 
of existence! I could hang the man,—stickler as I am for freedom of 
opinion,—who thinks otherwise. If there be any thing calculated to 
make us satisfied with our earthly pilgrimage, it is the love of the 
young, and the scenes of animation which they display. I have never 
had my head examined by a phrenologist; but it is my belief that the 
organ of Interestinthejoysandsorrowsofchildrenativeness will be found 
there, strongly developed. So much have I thought on the subject, 
that I have a rough draft of metre, alluding thereunto, which ‘it is 
hoped may please.’ I have adopted for it a ‘plaintive air, now much 
in vogue in London, among the costermongers and sweeps, and in 
which, as in many of the choruses extant, there is a large amount of 
meaning. What a world of thought is hidden, for example, in those 
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magic words, ‘ a2, ai, eu,—ai, ai, ew! in Zurich’s Waters! I have seen 
ladies nod their heads over pianos, and look as knowingly when they 
repeated these cabalistic monosyllables, as if they contained explana- 
tions of certain symbols in the Apocalypse. But to the metre. Stand 
a little back, Reader,—here it comes: 


THE LIFE OF YOUTH. 
AIR: ‘ALL ROUND MY HAT.’ 


THERE is a time when light, and air, and flowers, 
Are shining brightly wheresoe’er we tread ; 
When, from the passing of the swift-wing’d hours, 
An atmosphere of love and peace is shed ; 
When Hope flits near us, on her angel wings, 
And sweetly to the heart her anthem sings. 


Then pleasant transports overcome the bosom, 
And days in pictured guise go beaming by ; 
A softer breath exhaleth from the blossom,-- 
A purer radiance gilds the open sky: 
The hues of heaven are poured on every scene,— 
On the glad waters, and the fields of green. 


All then is beauty,—from the gay clouds, waving 
Whene’er the breeze their golden skirts may stir, 

To the blue streams their bloomy borders laving,- 
The budding orchard, or the vernal fir : 

A look of gladness beams where’er we move, 

And fills the dancing heart with holy love. 


With love for Nature, and for Him whose power 
Glows in the noontide, or the blush df morn; 

Whose smile the waves receive,—the tree, the flower, - 
The vine’s rich tendrils, and the ripening corn: 

it wakes a Sabbath feeling in the breast,— 

A tranquil sense of harmony and rest. 


This is the Life of Youth!—and oh, how fleeting 
The glorious splendors of its morning be !— 

With changeful hues the wildered fancy cheating, 
As moonlight smiles imprint the evening sea,— 

While the fair sails sweep onward in their pride, 

O’er treacherous waves that to dim whirlpools glide. 


This is the Life of Youth! Oh, could it linger 
About us ever, as de Leon sought; 

Nor care, nor sorrow with effacing finger, 
Destroy the magic web by fancy wrought,— 

This ath I could not then call stale and flat, 

Nor the dark cypress wreathe ‘all round my hat! 


ReapER,—1 am cut short. I have received intimations, (accompa- 
nied with expressions of complimentary and profound regret,) that the 
space which | expected to replenish in the present number, has been 


unexpectedly circumscribed by the voluminousness (unlooked-for) of 


other matter. Wherefore, until next we meet, | say to you, as Words- 

worth said to the companion of one whom I greatly esteem as an 

American and a friend,— Vive valete ! OLLAPop. 
47 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





A Lire or Wasuineton 1n Latin: By Francis Grass, A. M., of Ohio. Edited 
by J. N. Reynoips. One vol. 8vo. New-York: Harper anp Brotuers. 


Tuis long-expected work has at length appeared, and, we are happy to say, con- 
firms our most favorable anticipations. It is, in fact, the most singular produc- 
tion that has for many years been issued from the American press,—whether we 
consider the boldness of the attempt on the part of the writer, the various difficul- 
ties under which the volume was composed, or the signal success with which the 
effort has been crowned. We are much mistaken, indeed, if it do not eventually 
become a very popular work in all our classical schools. Something of the kind 
has long been wanted, instead of the dry and uninteresting scraps of ancient his- 
tory which have hitherto been forced on the attention of beginners ; and the Father 
of his Country now takes the place of a Romulus and Tarquin, an Augustus and 
Nero, with a prospect of decided advantage to the youthful linguist. But the 
work is not merely intended for the young. The more advanced student, as well 
as the man of literary leisure, may consult its pages with profit and pleasure. They 
will find the Latinity pure and flowing, the historical incidents worked up witha 
skilful hand, and so classical an air imparted to the whole as cannot fail both to 
surprise and please. The manner in which the volume is got up, reflects great 
credit on the Editor, and gives manifest indications of a kindred spirit with that of 
the author of the work. Mr. Reynolds is, in truth, entitled to the greatest praise for 
his agency in bringing this book before the public. The very interesting biogra- 
phy he has given of his friend and instructor, and the classical reminiscences that 
are scattered throughout, show a worthy pupil of an able preceptor, and the whole 
forms one of the most lasting and honorable monuments that could have been 
erected to the memory of the Erasmus of the West. Our readers will not, we 
trust, regard us as at all extravagant in the praise we have here bestowed, when they 
examine the testimonials appended to the volume, and which have been given by 
some of the first scholars in the country. And, as a still farther proof that our 
encomiums are within bounds, we will make a few extracts at random from the 
work, and then leave it with-the literati of our country. The following is a part of 
the account of Braddock’s defeat : 


“ Postridie, strages terribilis exercitui obtigit. Julii die nono, Monongahele 
trajecté, cum propugnaculum Duquesne haud longé jam abesset, periculique sin- 
metu exercitus incederet, in agmen, via aperté, gramine multo obsita, impetus fac- 
tus. Galli Indique commisti, oculorum effugientes obtutum, armis ignivomis, 
agmen nostrum, in latus apertum, ex insidiis petere cceperunt. Prima acies in 
proximam relapsa, agmenque totum illicd perturbatum. Hostes, prefectos maximé 
collineantes, multos occiderunt. Perbrevi omnes ducis abjutores aut vulnerati, aut 
occisi sunt, Washingtonio excepto. Ad heroa, igitur, nostrum imperii summa 
devenit, qui in confertissimos hostes incurrere, retroque gradum dare, nunc suos ad 
fortiter pugnandum hortari, nunc vim addere victis, assidué perseveravit. Equi 
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duo, quibus insidebat, glandibus plumbeis, suffossi fuére ; quatuorque glandes plum- 
ber per tunicam transiére, attamen incolumis evasit, omnibus aliis prefectis aut 
interfectis, aut graviter vulneratis.” 


The next is a passage selected from the account of Washington’s retreat through 


New-Jersey : 


«« Adeo acriter insequebantur hostes, ut prils eorum acies prima in conspectum 
venit, quam exercitiis recedentis agmen novissimum scaphas et navigia conscen- 
disset. Briton: s exercitu Americano de nova Cesarea expulso, copias ad flumen 
Delawariense, huc illuc, disponebant, et eorum manipuli omnes in partes impuné 
ibant redibantque. Ut scaphas aut navigia nanciscerentur, incassiim elaboratam. 
Nonnullos, etiam, pontes, qui ab Americanis recedentibus modo rescissi fuerant, 
refecerunt, Bordentoniamque firmum manipulum premiserunt, Id ideo fiebat, ut 
trajectus facilior, et Washingtonium vexandi facultas major esset, utpote qui, unde 
primim peteretur, omnino nesciebat.” 


We will conclude with the description of Mount Vernon : 


« Vernonius mons, ripa Virginiensi Potomac fluminis, ubi duo milliaria latum, 
pulcherrimé situs est. Mons iste acclivis pedibus ducentis mare superat, cujus 
fastigium jugera decem continet, et in medio, simplicitate augusta, villa apparet. 
Domiis frons, que flumini contraria, porticu nonaginta sex pedes longa, et viginti 
alta decoratur. Ala nemoribus fruticibusque variis ornantur; prospectus 4 fronte 
in agros valde delectat; sylva, insuper, parva, que secundim ripas fluminis Poto. 
mac pertinet, Anglicanas, et Americanas bestias, tam feras, quam cicures, alit. 
He res, uni cum navibus, que flumine labuntur, locum istum prorsiis jucundum 
reddunt. Parvulum trans rivum, 4 parte septentrionali, campus latus segetes, et 
pascua, greges multos et armenta ostendit ; latum, interim, flumen, et silve remote, 
culti colles, vallesque ad terram Marie pertinentes, grande aliquid spectantium 
oculis offerunt.” 





Tue Vision or War: A Poem sy H. S. Gisson. One volume. pp. 152. Philadelphia: 
Kay AND Brotruer. 


We would not willingly be numbered with that stern and cynical class of critics who 
are ever ingeniosi in alieno libro,—witty to abuse and undervalue another man’s book ; 
nor would we be enrolled with that fish-blooded tribe who can look on war and its 
effects without emotion,—whether the battle be done in a field or on paper,—on a horse 
orin an epic. The theme is troublous and solemn; and we always deemed it a very 
reprehensible exhibition of levity on the part of the horse mentioned in Job, that said 
‘ha ha? when he smelt the battle, and heard the noise of the captains and the shout- 
ing. War is no joke, survey it under any aspect you will. Mr. Gibson has thus treated 
the subject. A fearful array of 


‘Guns, trumpets, blunderbusses, drums and thunder,’ 


may be found rolling, braying, and rattling through the volume before us. Homer 
himself had not a greater quantity of warlike implements in all his heroic records. 

We are truly sorry that our time,—it being at this writing near our dinner hour,—will 
not allow us to specify the numerous beauties which cluster together, to use a homely 
simile, ‘like onions on a string,’ in this Vision of War. Suffice it to say, that the 
author has treated his subject in a way that might have been expected from the promise 
afforded by his newspaper lyrics, the last of which depicted a lover in the act of light- 
ing a common segar at the eye of his mistress. We must deal, while discussing the 
merits of this extraordinary Vision, in non-committal generalities. The work is dedica- 
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ted to Mr. Webster, in an effort of two pages, containing six paragraphs. The senti- 
ments are unexceptionable, and printed in italics. This is followed by a preface, con- 
taining judicious reflections, in Roman characters. To this an introduction succeeds, in 
larger type, followed by the poem, wherein the author plunges onward like a frightened 
sumpter mule, obstinately rushing into the hottest of the fight. Much blood is spilt, 
and many italic words are brought away into captivity. ‘'Thus wags the horrid fray,’ 
until the welcome finis shuts the scene. ‘The field of war is in a remote part of terra 
incognita,—and the vision of it is bound in blue paper. There is a statistical note at the 
end, and the volume does credit to the press of Mr. Dorsey, who ‘got up’ the same. 

We cannot add more, save to express a hope that Mr. Gibson will meet with all the 
success he deserves, in pursuit of the Nine; and that he will in future receive more 
favors from that capricious set than he has yet obtained. Might we be thought worthy 
to advise, we would counsel him to discontinue the practice of soliciting personal sub 
scriptions. Let him consign that task to its only practitioner, the author of the ‘ Ante- 
diluvians.’ It is an unnecessary and humiliating way of spreading one’s fame, we 
should fancy,—and generally leaves the pocket of the suppliant, like a true lover's 
heart,—‘ incapable of change.’ 


Tre Linwoops ; or, ‘ Srxtv years Since’ 1s America. By the author of Hope Leslie, 
Redwood, Clarence, ete. Two vols. 12mo. New-York: Harper anv Broruers. 


‘Il wave never read either of Miss Sedgwick’s novels, until yesterday, when I took 
up ‘The Linwoods,’—(by the way, I did not lay it down until I had come to the place 
where ‘Finis’ used to be in books, in my younger days,)—and now I'll thank you 
to send me all the rest, by the very first conveyance. This is an extract from a 
letter received by us a few days since, and, although it speaks rather unfavorably 
fur the writer, in one sense, we quote it as signifying, in briefest phrase, the literary 
character of ‘The Linwoods.” In some respects, we rank it with the best novels 
we have ever read ; certainly it is the foremost of its class, although its class be not the 
highest. It cannot be judged as a historical romance, for although the action of the 
tale is connected with historical events of the most important character, and although 
names which are linked forever with the annals of this republic, figure among the per- 
sonages introduced, the connection is so slight and casual, and the agency of those 
renowned individuals is so independent of the proper plot, that the distinctive name of 
novel, as implying only fiction, can alone express its real character. The patriotic feel- 
ings of the reader are indeed addressed,—events of the Revolution are interwoven with 
the doings of those upon whose fortunes his interest is fastened,—and many distinc- 
tive characteristics of the time are preserved as essential to the keeping of the story: 
but it is with the imaginative-creations,—the beings of the writer’s mind,—that the 
unity of the narrative has its connection. The story is made up of their affections, 
powers, hopes, sorrows, disappointments, and rejoicings, and of the incidents to which 
these give rise, or by which they are effected: all the rest is incidental, yet so ingen- 
iously commingled with the plot, as to form with it a complete and consistent whole, 
from which nothing could be spared. 

The general impression that results from reading this novel, is eminently pleasing ; 
and in this respect, it is almost sui generis as an example of the extent to which strong 
interest can be excited and kept up, with only the better elements of human nature, and 
apart from the exhibition of deep suffering, the development of bad passions, or the per- 
petration of bold wickedness. Among the principal characters, there is but one against 
whom the dislike or displeasure of the reader is strongly excited, and even against him 
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there is nothing more atrocious brought to light than heartlessness, and a time-serving 
disposition in love and policy. There is indeed one scene of violence,—one incident in 
which brutality, avarice, and cruelty, are agents,—but it is very briefly though boldly 
sketched. The actors are quickly punished, and almost before the angry and painful 
interest of the reader is awakened, it is diverted into another channel, where it speedily 
assumes the form of sympathy, and is then completely superseded by emotions of gra- 
titude and joy. Those to whom ‘The Linwoods’ is not yet a pleasure to be enjoyed, 
will perceive at once that we refer to the abduction of the blind child, by the ruthian 
leader of the Skinners, and the rescue, promptly eflected by the gallant Eliot Lee. 
With the exception of this incident, there is nothing painfully exciting in the whole 
progress of the story; and it is wonderful to see how perfectly, with so little resort to 
those appliances which in general constitute the material of excitement, the attention 
is commanded, fastened, and held down, as it were, upon the progress of the story. 

Sut our limits will not admit of such extended notice as we are strongly tempted to 
bestow upon ‘The Linwoods:’ nor indeed is it required, or perhaps desirable, since the 
book has doubtless been devoured before this time by most of those from whom our 
remarks will gain the favor of perusal. There is matter in the two volumes for a review 
which should fill pages of our Magazine, but for which we have neither time nor place. 
We must, therefore, but with reluctance, put them from us with this brief expression of 
our gratitude for the pleasure of which they have been to us the giver, and of our high 
admiration for the talent, beautiful feeling, skilful discrimination, and exquisite good 
taste, displayed in their creation. 





Tue Macworra: an Annual. Edited by H. W. Hersert, Esa. New-York: Monson 

BANCROFT. 

Tue Magnolia for 1836, is, in our judgment, the best of the American annuals for 
the present season, whether we regard its embellishments, or its literary contents. 
Of the engravings, we should place first in order of merit the ‘ View on the Catskill,’ 
engraved by Smillie, from a painting by Cole. It is, in every sense of the hackneyed 
word, exquisite. The softness,—the admirable contrast of light and shade,—the atmos- 
phere, and the little additaments,—all show the hand of a master. ‘ Silence, eldest of 
things,’ seems actually to brood over the scene, such is its deep, quiet repose. ‘The 
White Plume,’ engraved by Durand, from a painting by Ingham, is well drawn, and 
finely cut. Bold contrasts of light and dark, and good general effect, mark its execu- 
tion. ‘ Boys on the Ice,’ painted by Fisher, and engraved by Casilear, is an excellent 
picture. The lonely scene,—the murky sky,—the alarmed boys,—and not least, the 
dog, whose very tail has a wave of fear in its bushy end,—all these are conceived ina 
spirit of nature, and effectively presented. Of the three pictures by Chapman, we 
should place foremost the ‘Ruins of Jamestown.’ The scene is one of calm beauty, 
and the fore-ground is singularly rich. It is engraved by Rolph, in whose hands the 
artist has neither suffered mutilation nor injustice. ‘ Virginia,’ the second painting 
by Chapman, is greatly to our taste,—simply-chaste, with quite the appearance of a 
fine antique. ‘The Rescue,’ by the same artist, is well conceived, and as well executed. 
The engraver’s name is not upon the plate ; but, not to speak of the forest scenery, the 
hand of ‘one who knows’ is visible in the figures in the fore-ground. A word, in this 
place, of Mr. Chapman. Clever as are the talents of this young artist, they are not 
more creditable to him than his untiring industry. He does not pant for the prize, and 
vet refrain from running the race. He is an industrious student and a hard-worker : 
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hence his success, and increasing reputation. ‘There are two pictures by Henry 
Inman,—the ‘ Bride of Lammermoor,’ and ‘Innocenza.’ As paintings, they have been 
heretofore noticed in this Magazine. The first, engraved by Durand, is characterized 
by his general excellence. It seems to need, however, a more elaborate finish. The 
engraving of the second we cannot laud,—for we have seen the original, and cannot 
easily forget it. It was the face of a child, glowing with beauty,—such an one as is 
often incorporated with our pleasant dreams, when, in imagination, the pinions of 
angels are hovering near. ‘Look on thai picture, and on this?’ Excuseus! And yet, 
by those who have never seen the original features, it will doubtless be greatly admired. 
The engraver has succeeded much better in this, however, than with the ‘ Young Mother? 
this last, though the design is pretty enough, will only pass without censure when it 
passes without observation. The frontispiece, painted and engraved by Casilear, is 
well conceived and cleverly executed: but it has faults, one of the most prominent of 
which is, that an identical female would seem to have sat for the three faces,—with the 
same propriety that Charles Lamb sat for a series of portraits of the British admirals. 
‘Amy Cranstoun,’ painted by Ingham, and engraved by Parker, is well drawn, and 
not without a pleasing softness in its execution. ‘Lake George,’ painted by Evers, 
and engraved by Graham, and ‘Green’s Pond,’ New-Jersey, engraved by Rolph, from a 
painting by Ward, are very good as landscapes merely,—but they lack life and 
warmth: the figures, also, seem to us defective. 

The Literary Department of the Magnolia is well sustained. The Editor has per- 
formed his task with ability and good taste. His own contributions, if we do not mis- 
take his style and signature, are not the least attractive portions of the volume, as 
‘The Death of Soto,’ ‘The Rescue,’ ‘The Conqueror,’ etc., will bear witness. The 
authors of ‘The Yemassee’ and of ‘Redwood’ have each contributed a story worthy 
of their reputation. That by Mr. Simms, ‘Logoochie,’ is a Legend of Georgia; and 
both in scene and power will remind the reader of Guy Rivers. The descriptions of 
nature, and the female portraits, are not a whit behind those of that popular novel. 
‘Amy Cranstoun,’ by Miss Sedgwick, is a tale of the old Indian war, which ended in 
the destruction of the Indian King Philip, and his adherents, nearly a century before 
the war of the revolution. Its events, we believe, are mostly historical: hence, the 
whole has an interest beyond that of a well-told fiction. Such themes as illustrate 
American history, we are glad to perceive are beginning to occupy in our annuals the 
place of the superfluous and the frivolous. ‘The Young Devotee,’ by the author of 
‘ Allen Prescott,’ ‘Muerte en Garrote Vil,’ by the author of ‘A Year in Spain,’ and ‘A 
Night on the Enchanted Mountains,’ by the author of ‘A Winter in the West,’ have 
at least the power to awaken interest, and enchain attention,—for we devoured them all 
at a single sitting. ‘Dick Moon, the Pedler,’ by William L. Stone, Esq., though turn- 
ing upon a story which we have somewhere seen and laughed over years since, is an 
admirable sketch; and its style, especially toward the close, puts us forcibly in mind of 
the gifted, the lamented Sands. ‘Presentiment,’ a sea-tale, by A. D. Patterson, Esq., is 
the best imaginative effort we have ever seen from that gentleman’s pen. Do we err in 
attributing the following beautiful fragment to J. K. Paulding, Esq.? Surely, it is like 
him, and worthy of him : 

“WASHINGTON, 


“Anp the Genius of Death, with his brow bound about with the gloomy hemlock, 
and bearing in his hands a living, but a leafless, cypress, stood beside the couch where 
Washington lay : 

** *T will quench this light,’ said the Genius,—‘I will overcome this lofty spirit, which, 
forgetting me, mankind delights to honor.’ 

«Thou quench this light,—thon overcome this spirit!’—replied the Genius of 
Eternal Fame, standing also beside the couch of the sleeping Father: ‘Oh, fool, that 
thou art !— he hath given thee immortality in dying at thy hands.’ ” 
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The poetry of the Magnolia is of a higher grade than is usually found in annuals, 
native or foreign. Mrs. Ellet, W. G. Simms, Grenville Mellen, and J. K. Paulding 
have contributed, with other popular writers, to this department. The annexed, from 
the hand of a regular contributor to this Magazine, is, in our judgment,—(and we speak 
without bias or favor,)—equal to any poem in the volume: 


THE HARMONY OF NATURE, 
AND 
SOVEREIGNTY OF MAN 


TueEreE is joy among the icebergs, when ends the polar night, 

And their mighty crystals flash in the newly-wakened light ; 

There is joy in shouting Egypt, when through its valleys wide 

Pours the fountain of her harvests its renovated tide : 

Through each zone that belts the earth, Nature sings a gladsome song, 
In numbers sweetly simple or magnificently strong : 


3y the well-spring in the desert, beneath the spreading palm, 

Her voice rings sweet and holy through an atmosphere of balm. 

Where Niagara the burthen of his congregated springs 

Hurls down the yawning chasm, how gloriously she sings! 

Afar in leafy forests, where the axe hath never swung, 

Where the Indian roams sole monarch, and the panther rears her young; 


In meadows of the wilderness, where proudly in the air 

The elk his antlers tosseth, and the bison makes his lair ; 

From heights, where the strong eagle sways his pinions on the cloud, 
And valleys, where the vine’s bright leaves the blushing clusters shroud 
From the teeming lap of Ocean, where rest the sunny isles, 

And white-winged barks are laden with their rich and mellow spoils: 


With trumpet-tongued sublimity, or low and silver voice, 

Nature swells the mighty anthem, whose burthen is — ‘ Rejoice?’ 
Oh! life sustaining Air, bounding Ocean, verdant Earth, 

The universe is ringing with the music of your mirth! 

Yet wide as is your empire, and vast as is your plan, 

Ye are but vassal servitors, that minister to Man. 


*T is true, in fierce rebellion, there are moments when ye rise, 
And crush the weak defences he hath labored to devise; 

Yet, past your burst of anger, again ye own his sway, 

Ye come to him with tribute, ye hear him and obey: 

He heweth down and rendeth the patriarchs of the woods, 
He fashions them to palaces, that bear him on the floods ; 


Next the boundless realms of air must be subject to his pride, 
And lo! the startled eagle beholds him at his side. 

On earth a mighty agent propels him with a speed 

That mocks the fleetest gallop of the desert-nurtured steed ; 
Intelligence his sceptre, his weapon and his shield, 

Who shall limit the results that his enterprise may yield? 


How glorious is his heritage, how loud should be his praise, 

When even things inanimate, a song of gladness raise! 

The bounteous gifts of Providence for ever round him shower, 

For him the wild birds’ carol, and for him the bursting flower,— 

From the jewelled arch of heaven, to the daisy-chequered sod, 

Is one continued banquet for the master-piece of God. J. B. 


We have before adverted to the fine white paper, clear typography, and elegant bind- 
ing of this annual; and we shall now close a notice which briefly but candidly 
expresses our opinion of its more prominent merits and defects, by commending it to 
that liberal patronage which it should seem no pains have been spared to deserve. 
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Satmacunp1: Second Series. By Launce.rot Lanestarr, Esq. In two vols. 
12mo. New-York: Harrer arp Broruers. 


Unuike the first, the present scries of Salmagundi is entirely from the pen of Mr. 
Pautpine. It was commenced many years after the publication of the first, and 
during the absence of Mr. Irving in Europe. Those who read the present volumes 
will at once perceive how large a share of the first series came from the hands of 
our author. There is one attribute of the work which seems to us especially promi- 
nent, and one, too, which cannot be too warmly applauded,—and that is, the 
wholesome truths which it inculcates. Whatever garb the writer assumes, he 
invariably aims at solid improvement,—at essential good. There are few fashion- 
able follies of which something is not said in these sketches. They most effect- 
ually mingle the wtile with the dulce; since, whether the author depict, in his 
own peculiar way, the brainless dandy,—the heartless woman of ton,—the ridicu- 
lousness of ultra modes in dress, 





the aping of foreign freedoms, in the conjugal 
state,—or the absurd imitations of foreign amusements and manners,—he alike 
contributes to an useful end. Another préeminent characteristic of the work, and 
one which, in our judgment, above all others deserves praise, is the strong love of 
country which it every where breathes. This is coupled with no obstinate, revolt- 
ing prejudice, or ignorant hostility to other lands and other people, but a pervad- 
ing, an abiding American sentiment, which has its origin in an ever-present 
desire that our nation should be a nation of freemen, in deed as well as in form,— 
unincumbered with the follies, and free from the vices which have cursed other and 
older countries. Mr. Paulding, aware that satire is a convenient mode of access 
to the public, and with a just reliance upon his internal resources, always goes 
heartily to his work, and in all things delivers himself without reserve. Indeed, 
we know of no writer who more effectively occupies the ground of a Satirist. He 
hurls his sentences, like javelins, at the fools of the time, and lo! they quiver 
with pain by the wall against which they have been pinned, with a missive so 
smooth, that at the first they felt no wound. Yet there is nothing malicious in 
all this. ‘Their adversary isnot an enemy, but a friend, who ‘ wounds to heal.’ 
In his hands, character, in all its variety, is distinctly marked, and a masterly ridi- 
cule colors the pestilent abuses that have crept into the social state. 

As most of the papers in this series of Salmagundi are old favorites, that have 
been for some time out of print, we need not supererogate by commending the 
volumes to that public acceptance to which they present acknowledged claims. 











EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Cory-ricut.—We commend the leading article in the present number of this Maga- 
zine to the candid attention of the public. It is from the pen of one as well, and per- 
haps better, qualified to judge of the subject upon which he has entered, than any pub- 
lic writer in our country. Ranked, himself, among the eminent ornaments of American 
literature,— with experience of, and acquaintance with native and foreign patronage,— 
he brings to the task which he has now commenced, a knowledge as ample, as the 
spirit which awakens it is honorable and just. We need not solicit attention to this first 
article of a series. It will be read with interest, for its arguments and facts defy denial. 
Several influential journals have already promulgated similar sentiments on the same 
subject,—and we believe that they will be followed by large numbers of those who 
love the institutions and literature of their native land. 

There is one point, however,—a slight one we confess,—on which our contributor 
has, we think, laid a stress somewhat too great. We refer to the calamities of authors. 
We contend, that they have been as free from calamity as any class of people under 
the sun. Being before the world, all their changeful vicissitudes,—such as fall to the 
lot of every man,—have been blazoned from time immemorial before the public gaze. 
Suppose, for example, that some industrious person were to portray the ‘calamities’ of 
merchants, or artizans, or farmers, or military characters, or divines? How many 
swelling tomes could be thus written? The truth is, that reverses and changes are 
peculiar to no class,—they come to all; and in this light should the subject be viewed- 
We have a great contempt for those beggarly-spirited writers who would argue that 
talent and genius are misfortunes to their possessor. Acting on this principle, every 
father living would rejoice in the stupidity of his child, or lament his endowment of 
superior intelligence. 

We argue that the whole course of history proves that genius, so far from being a dis- 
advantage to its possessor, has been a glory and an aid. We will begin with the father 
of Poetry. Homer, according to Ptolemy Philadelphus,—the best authority,-—-had a 
superb retinue; he inherited from his step-father, Phemius, his profession of music and 
poetry, and a flourishing, lucrative academy; Virgil’s estate was valued at the great 
sum of one hundred thousand marks; Ovid possessed an ample fortune, and lived in 
luxury for upwards of fifty years; Horace owned the immense Sabine estate, itself a 
mine of wealth; Petrach lived all his life in pompous affluence ; Boccacio, happy in 
the love of his monarch’s daughter, enjoyed the true ofium cum dignitate on his Ca- 
taldo estate: Lorenzo de Medici owned the finest domains and erected some of the 
most princely edifices in Italy; Racine possessed for nearly all his life time an annual 
income of nearly two thousand livres; Shakspeare, who possessed an income of nearly 
seven thousand dollars per annum, was the richest man in Stratford, besides owning 
large shares in the London Globe Theatre. Ben Jonson was a Poet Laureate for life, 
with a liberal salary ; Milton could receive some six or seven thousand dollars when- 
ever he chose to write a political pamphlet; Dryden, before he turned politician, had an 
income of nearly two thousand dollars per year; Waller was worth twenty-five thou- 

sand dollars per annum all his life; Parnell, from his estate in Ireland, and other 
sources, had an immense income; Addison was enabled fo reject all offers of patronage, 
and live in jolly ease; Somerville and Pope had rich and ample estates; Thompson, as 
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Surveyor General of the Leeward Islands, possessed an income of two thousand dol- 
lars, yearly; Collins enjoyed nine thousand; Akenside, as the Queen’s physician, three 
thousand; Gray was a gentleman, with all the means of ease and comfort, the incum- 
bent of a professorship at Cambridge, worth two thousand per year; Lyttleton was pro- 
prietor of the finest estates and parks in England; Goldsmith was richly paid for his 
literary enterprizes, and had it not been for his gaming, might have enjoyed a beautiful 
competence; Johnson had a liberal life salary; Alfieri had a splendid fortune; Ariosto 
was for the most part rich; Bodmer, the Swiss poet, was affluent, and left generous 
bequests in his will; the German poets Stolberg and Wieland, were rich; Walter Scott 
and Lord Byron received more than two hundred thousand dollars each for their wri- 
tings; and Lamartine, the French bard, is one of the most independent private gentle- 
men in France; while Rogers is known as one of the most prosperous bankers in 
England. 

It were easy to swell this catalogue,—but we forbear. We might allude to facts in 
our own country on this subject, that would be deemed conclusive. We might point to 
Hillhouse, to the banker Sprague, to Halleck, and to numerous others,—were it neces- 
sary for argument. It is not. We have said enough, we fancy, to convince the most 
sceptical that genius is a blessing,—that, aside from the nearer approaches which its 
possessors make toward divinity, it smooths the path of the wayfarer through this life, 
and gives him, under all circumstances, superior enjoyment, and a consolation in any 
emergency, which the passionless and the plodding wot not of. 


THE DRAMA. 


Park ‘Tuecatre.—In a monthly notice of the Drama, it is only the more pro- 
minent points of excellence and their opposites which can come within the limits 
of the reviewer. So many things are tolerably good, and so many tolerably bad, 
that our space and our reader’s patience would be severally exhausted, before we 
could do justice to either. ‘The past month, however, has been so much more than 
usually replete with that degree of confirmed excellence which almost defies cri- 
ticism, that in the present number we have little else to do save to record a passing 
reference to the principal subjects of gratification which have given pleasure to 
the frequenters of the Park Theatre. 

Mr. and Mrs. Woop of course stand first in attraction, and of them indeed we 
can hardly say more, in commendation, than that they have fully sustained the 
high opinion which was formed of them during their last visit to this country. 
Yet great as is such praise, it is hardly justice. Mr. Wood has decidedly improved. 
His voice has become stronger, more round, full, and altogether more gener- 
ally effective. Mrs. Wood could not improve. 'To our unsophisticated sense, she 
did not ‘need addition” As an actress, she has, during the past engagement, 
added to her laurels: as a singer, she has carried all hearts with her, and convinced 
the public, (if indeed they needed further conviction,) that, excepting Garcia, 
there never before were heard such sweet sounds on this side of the Atlantic, as 
her wonderful voice and almost unlimited execution have been able to produce. 
Her voice is a phenomenon,—a living mystery,—which the most learned connois- 
seur and the simple listener alike wonder at and admire. 

In the return of the Woods to America, the public have been made acquainted 
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with Mr. Broven, of the Dublin Theatre,—a Baritono of rather extraordinary 
power,—whose efforts, both as an actor and singer, have met with the encourage- 
ment and applause which their decided excellence fully merited. There is a 
homely saying, that ‘one can be satiated even with the best things,’ but, like all 
adages, it admits of an exception. The opera of Cinderella has been played upon 
the boards of the Park Theatre, in repetitions, until the memory of the oldest play- 
goer keepeth not an account of the number thereof, and by Cinderellas whose mer- 
its have had as many grades as exist between a penny-whistle and a German-flute. 
So often, indeed, has it been presented, that scenes have been worn out in its 
service,—fountains run dry,—singing birds become venerable, and unmusically 
cracked in their voices,—peacocks hovered their tails in absolute desperation and 
fatigue,—and horses kicked off their hind legs in its service: in short, even rats 
and mice have become as scarce as pumpkins, in the increased demand for the 
materiel whereof fairy coaches and their establishments are made. But the pom- 
posity of the Pumpolinos tired not,—the jokes of Pedro lost none of their relish,— 
while the divine music, which like a silver brook threads through fairy land, seems 
to awaken some new enjoyment upon each succeeding repetition. Therefore it 
was, no doubt, that the Woods chose to open in this wonderful opera, which, in 
its effects upon the public, metamorphoses a fairy tale into a substantial reality. 
All that warm and honest welcome which an American audience, filling a house 
from pit to dome,—remembering with gratitude past delights, and anticipating 
new ones,—could bestow, was heartily given on this occasion to old favorites. 
American audiences do not forget those who have ministered to their gratification, 
however oblivious and ungrateful tho remembered may sometimes become of 
such evidences of kindness: and on this second welcome of Mr. and Mrs. Woop, 
they seemed determined to make them sensible of this fact: and truly they did so, 
if an evident desire to please in return be any proof of the just appreciation of a 
kindness. The only new feature in this opera was the Dandini of Mr. Brough. 
Making the usual allowance for the embarrassment of a first appearance, he 
acquitted himself tolerably,—leaving a general impression in his favor, with a 
conviction that he could and would do better. The magnificent Finale drew down 
unusual applause, and satisfied all of the unimpaired powers of the artiste who exe- 
cuted it. The Mountain Sylph, with the original music, as Burnett wrote it, was 
next produced. This opera differs materially from that brought forward last sea- 
son by Mr. Penson, which had the imperfections consequent upon a performance 
got up solely from a piano-forte copy. Mr. Penson’s arrangement of this opera, 
however, was creditable to his talents and industry, and for the timo effected all the 
purposes intended. Mrs. Wood, as the Sylph, took occasion to introduce as a 
finale one of the most splendid musical creations that the master spirit of Rossini 
ever conceived. Mr. Wood’s Donald was exceedingly well received: his fine 
person was favorably displayed in the costume of the character, and his acting of 
the part was equal to his best personations. Mr. Brough’s Hila was a much bet- 
ter performance than his Dandini. The admired song, ‘ Farewell to the Moun. 
tain,’ met with a rapturous encore, and established Mr. Brough at once as a bass 
singer of superior quality. Mr. Watron played with « great deal of action, but 
not much judgment. [le was evidently too desirous of applause,—no matter 
whence obtained,—whether from the gods in the gallery, or the critics im the pit ; 
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and we are sorry to say that the ‘celestials’ showed little taste in its applica- 
tion. Asa vocalist, Mr. Walton did better, but certainly not as well as he has 
done heretofore, and as it is to be hoped he will do hereafter. Miss Conpurt played 
Jessie prettily, and sang well, considering the disadvantage of contrast with 
the Prima Donna, which, had not Mrs. Wood desired to assist, rather than retard, 
an inferior singer, would have been extremely embarrassing. 

Fra Diavolo had all the welcome of a ‘ vieux ami, and the farther assistance of 
Mr. Brough in the character of Beppo. 'This has always been a favorite opera, 
and very justly so, as well on account of its exquisite music, as of the really inter- 
esting character of the plot. Mr. Wood’s Marquis stands unrivalled now, (as it 
always has done here,) as a fine piece of opera acting. He has neither improved 
nor degenerated in this instance. The ‘ Barcarole,’ ‘ Love’s Ritornella,’ and the 
*‘ Robber’s Song,’ in the last act, were all rapturously received. The finest portion 
of this opera allotted to Mrs. Wood, is the chamber scene in the second act. The 
quiet ease and simplicity with which she effects the ‘little nothings’ of the toilet; 
the naiveté of the song,—even the ‘Deuce take the pin!’—are in themselves 
individual proofs of a finished artiste. ‘The close of all with the beautiful prayer, 
‘Holy Virgin,’ etc., makes this one of the most cherished bijoux of the many with 
which her opera acting has favored us. 

The Maid of Judah, Massaniello, The Barber of Seville, and Robert the Devil, 
were next successively reproduced: but our limited space will hardly allow us 
even to allude to their representation. 

Tho past month will be pleasurably remembered as an era in the ‘ Treasury 
Department’ of the Park Theatre. Such an engagement as that which has just 
greeted the return of the Woods to this country, we believe is not recorded upon 
the books of the Park establishment, or on those of any other theatre in America. 
Great attractions make great houses; but the uninterrupted display of crowded 
benches, which the Park has presented on every night of this engagement, with- 
out exception, is somewhat remarkable,—and reflects credit alike upon the ‘ atirac- 
tive power,’ and the general good taste of the New-York public. 

Our old favorite, Mrs. Suarrer, has been playing a short engagement, to the 
satisfaction of her friends. Her Western tour has not, however, added any beauties 
to her style of acting. Mrs. Sharpe generally gave satisfaction in the very respect- 
able situation she once held in the Park Theatre,—but in the character of a ‘ Star’ 
she can scarcely claim so favorable a judgment. 

Mrs. Htison,—the amiable actress, who for many years was the favored of the 
public, at the Park, has, after an absence of five years, again returned to us,—and 
has been received with much sympathy, for sorrows which we fear are too deep 
to be ever obliterated, and such pleasure as it is natural to feel in welcoming an old 
friend. Except that time and suffering have made some inroads upon her personal 
apperance, Mrs. Hilson seems the same intelligent and natural creature who once 


drew praise from all who beheld her. Her manner is somewhat softened, and 


there is not that exuberance of spirits apparent now, which once so peculiarly 
characterized her performance. She has all the talents she then possessed, with 
the addition of experience to guide them. 


Mr. Axzzort, from the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, London,—whose reputa- 


tion as an actor, a man of letters, and a gentleman, had preceded him,—entered 
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upon an engagement at this Theatre at too late a period for a more particular 
reference than this to his presence among us, and his ability to render that pres- 
ence a source of general gratification. Cc. 


American Turatre.—At the Bowery, one of the most attractive features of the 
month has been Mr. Frxn, who, in his own peculiar line, is unrivalled. The 
excellence of his Paul Pry is not unknown to any of our readers; and his Philip 
Garbois we have never seen equalled. It is a most touching picture of the reju- 
venescence of age. ‘To Finn, succeeded the Coorrrs’,—father and daughter. In 
many things, the former recalled to our minds his ancient power; but we could 
not help thinking, ever and anon, ‘ Alas!—he is old, now. Miss Cooper needs 
only experience, and a greater development of her physical and mental powers, 
to become all that her friends hope for her. As yet, she is but ‘a bud of promise.’ 


Tue FRANKLIN is a new and very pretty Theatre, recently opened in Chatham 
Square, adjoining the Tradesman’s Bank, under the superintendence of Mr. Din- 
NEFORD, a gentleman of evident good taste, and well versed in theatrical matters. 
Among the performers, are several who are well and favorably known to the pub- 
lic,—Mrs. Duff, Blake, Hamblin, with the Seftons’, Thayer, etc. The performances 
at the Franklin have been highly creditable to the establishment, and have been 
attended by crowded houses. 


LITERARY RECORD. 


‘Lecenps or a Loe Cansin.’—We received at a late hour, but have nevertheless 
attentively perused, a neatly-executed volume, from the press of Mr. Georce Dear- 
porn, of which the above is the title. The writer need not have announced himself as 
a ‘Western man.’ His work showsit. A wholesome heartiness in his sentiments, 
and certain graphic touches of nature in his style, clearly evince that he has seen and 
felt the scenes and emotions he describes. A keen observation of nature and man- 
kind, —easy alternations from the grotesque to the pathetic, or the sublime,—and, at 
times, a rich vein of pleasantry,—these seem to us to characterize the unassuming book 
under notice. The humor is oblique and sly; in one or two instances, we are forcibly 
reminded of Sterne. Witness, for example, the dialogue with the reader in the ‘Log 
Cabin,’ respecting the sleeping-place of Mrs. Balt. In the same chapter, there is close 
observation exhibited in the dinner-table test of one’s character. ‘The Hunter's Vow’ 
is distinguished by touches, both in narrative and dialogue, not less felicitous. We 
have read few scenes of fictitious distress more touching than ‘The Englishman’s 
Story,’ in which the revolting game laws of Great Britain appear to present fresh claims 
to detestation. ‘The Frenchman’s Story,’ though spirited, is less to our taste. The 
sneaking Yankee Pedler is an admirable draught of a character; but the ‘ Yankee’s 
Story’ is, in our judgment, quite inferior to all the rest of the volume. Nor can it lay 
claim, we believe, to entire originality. The theme was evidently suggested by a popu- 
lar newspaper sketch bearing the same title,—as perfect a representation of New- 
England Yankeeism as we have ever seen. ‘The Wyandot’s Story’ has already 
appeared in print, and has been very justly pronounced good. ‘The Minute Men,—a 
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Tale ef ’75,’ though the last, must not be considered as standing in the order of its 
merit. It is a stirring sketch of events that were common enough in ‘ the war time,’ 
but which two centuries from now will form the nucleus of an hundred romances. 
We know not the author of these ‘Legends,’ but whoever he may be, we profess our- 
selves admirers of his talents. He is a man of feeling,—a good delineator,—and one 
who looks upon nature with a quiet, faithful eye. His clever volume is very appro- 
priately dedicated to Cuartes F. Horrman, Esq., of the American Monthly Maga- 
zine, whose own gracefully-written ‘Winter in the West’ has recently passed to a third 
and large edition. 


Apotocetic.—Among the books of the month, the perusal of which we have greatly 
enjoyed, but which we lack both room and time to notice adequately, are ‘ Mephisto- 
philes in England,’ and ‘ Ship and Shore,’ by an officer of the United States’ Navy. 
The first, barring its diablerie, and occasional bitter rancor, we especially admire. 
That touching conception, the dumb girl Dora,—happy sketches of character,—biting 
satire,—just and terse criticisms of the drama, literature, the fine arts,—fine imagina- 
tion, and great ease as well as power of style,—these are some of the traits that render 
this one of the best re-publications we have had for months. Aside from all this, the 
work is a collection of portraits in type of some of the small and great personages of 
Great Britain,—all faithful in coloring,—fearless in expression. 

‘ Ship and Shore : or Leaves from the Journal of a Cruise to the Levant,’ is from the 
pen, as we learn, of Rev. Mr. Cotton, late a chaplain in the United States’ Navy. It is 
the work of a man of talent, and fine sensibilities,—discursive and interesting in sub 
ject,—and written in a style unaffected and graceful. It is marked by the natural 
manner and hearty feeling of a sailor,—the imaginative fervor of a poet,—and the 
spirit of a Christian. 


Worpswortn’s New Porms.—Messrs. Bartietrt anp Raynor will publish early in 
October, ‘ Yarrow Re-visited, and other Poems? by Witt1am Worpswortn. Our 
own humble opinions of the genius of Wordsworth have been more than once expressed 
in these pages; and judging alone from the extracts which we have seen from the pre 
sent volume, we incline to the belief that it will even add to the fame of its distinguished 
author. It is pronounced, by competent authority, to possess a more prominent and 
uniform spirit of elegance than can be found in any equal portion of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
former works,—‘a nobleness of thought and feeling, made vocal in perfectly pure and 
appropriate language.’ 


Paut Uxric: or, THE ADVENTURES OF AN EntuusiaAst.—A novel in two volumes, 
thus entitled, is in the press of the Brorners Harper. The author is Mr. Morris 
Marrtson, a young American, who has made himself favorably known to the public 
by the translation of an excellent work from the German, entitled ‘Hours of Devotion,’ 
which was some months since favorably mentioned in this Magazine, and which we 
learn has already reached its third edition. ‘Paul Ulric’ will be published within the 
present month. 


‘Letrers To Youne Lapies. By Mrs. L. H. Sicourney.’—Mr. Wiit1am Warson, 
Hartford, Connecticut, has lately published, with important additions, a second edition 
of this work, in a neatly executed volume of some two hundred pages. The demand 
for a second edition proves that its unassuming merits are properly appreciated by the 
public. A great portion of the early life of the gifted writer was passed in the instruc 
tion of young females. She was peculiarly qualified for the present task, therefore, by 
her large experience, not less than by her distinguished literary attainments. The 
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‘Letters’ are upon subjects of simple nature, and serious concern, and are written in 
language unaffected and pure. They touch upon the following topics: Improvement 
of Time,—Domestic Employments,—Health and Dress,—Manners and Accomplish- 
ments,—Books,—F riendship,—Cheerfulness,—Conversation,— Benevolence,—Utility,— 
Seli-Government,—and Motives to Perseverance. The inculcations of this work are 
calculated to increase the happiness of Domestic Life,—to awaken and keep alive the 
best affections of the heart,—and to show, as it were in a picture, the true beauty of 
virtue. 


We find ourselves more crowded, in the present month, than in any one preceding. 
Our table groans with books, into which we have peered with resolute and observant 
eyes: but we discover that it is impossible to dispose of them, or a part of them at 
least, except in the following swift and summary manner: 


Tue Fupvce Famity,—a series of Satirical Poems. By Tuomas Moorr.—We 
choose to place this author’s name in juxtaposition with the title of the work he 
has written, because we know it to be from his pen. It abounds with fine hits, 
and many exquisite turns of phrase and rhyme. ‘There are many among the dull 
or the vulgar who cannot appreciate these jeux d’esprit; but the shrewd and 
intelligent will be delighted therewith. 


Sevect Speecues or Geo.Cannina. One large volume: pp. 583. Philadelphia: 
Key anv Bippie.—The fame of George Canning needs no eulogy. As a poet and a 
statesman, he attained the highest eminences, and received the loftiest applause. The 
selections have been made with some judgment, and the biography is respectably 
compiled. 


Tue Hawks or Hawk Ho.tiow. Two volumes, Philadelphia, Carey, Lea anp 
BLancHArp.—Equal, in spirit and invention, to any previous work of its accom- 
plished author. It is destined to be popular,—for its characters appeal forcibly to the 
feelings of every American. 


Marutas’s Poiticat Reeister. This book deserves to be placed on the desk of every 
citizen and politician. We had written an elaborate notice of it, which we are obliged 
to exclude. It contains an ample store of political and statistical knowledge, indispen- 
sable to all, yet familiar to few. No American should be without it. 


Re.iciovs Sovveniz. Key anp Bippte.—A great improvement over all its predeces- 
sors. The engravings are nearly ali of them superb, and the matter is principally of a 
superior character. We shall specify some articles particularly in our next number. 


Soutney’s Navat History or Enetanp. Carey, Lea anp Biancuarp.—A 
volume which every officer in the United States’ Navy should own, and every 
citizen interested in that great department of our national pride and power. 


Dicx’s Works, on Philosophy, Religion, ete. In four volumes. Key anp Bipp ie. 
Of these beautiful and excellent volumes we shall speak more at length hereafter. 


Pinnock’s Gotpsmitu’s Rome. Key ano Bippite.—Worthy to be placed in 


every school in the Union. Plain, concise, and replete with interest. 
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OrNAMENTAL LireratureE.—Among the recent large importations of valuable Eng- 4 
lish books and works of art by Messrs. Witey anp Long, are the following, which we 
may pronounce unequalled by any thing of a similar description hitherto brought to this 
country: Paxton’s Magazine of Botany; Sir Wiiliam Gell’s Rome and Pompeii; The 
Sportsman’s Kennel; Beauties of the Court of Charles the Second; Architecture of 
Great Britain; Italian School of Design; Pyne’s Royal Residences ; Memorials of Ox- 
ford; La Mark’s and Barrow’s Conchology; England and Wales, illustrated; Price’s 
Journal and Views of Norway; Lindlay’s Ladies’ Botany; Primary Geology; Album 
Wreath ; Album Ornée, and Gray’s Elegy, with each stanza superbly illustrated by a 
fine engraving on wood. 


oF. 


‘Picruresqve Beauties or THE Hupson River anv rts Vicrnity.’—Part First of 
these Views has just been issued by the publisher, Mr. J. Disrurnezt. In addition to 
the engravings we have already particularized, there is a noble view of the Bay and 
Harbor of New-York, painted by Cuapman, and engraved by Smutuie, and a spirited 
representation of Hell-Gate,—drawn and engraved by Dick. The execution of the let- 
ter-press, as well as of the pictorial portions, deserves all praise. Altogether, the series 


2 


should command, from its excellence in each department, an ample patronage,—such 
as will remunerate the good taste and liberality of the publisher. 


Harpers’ Common Scuoor Lisrary.—We have heretofore spoken of an admirable ‘ 
class of books, about to be published by the Brorners Harper, entitled the Common 
School Library. The first series, well executed, neatly as well as permanently bound, 
and illustrated by numerous good engravings, has just been issued. It embraces Con- 
versations on Natural History; History of Virginia; History of New-York, in two 
volumes; and Thatcher’s Indian Traits, in two volumes. Four of these are by that h 
entertaining old gentleman, Uncie Pui.ip, who is as well known as his distinguished 
relative, Perer Partey. It must be a gratifying thought to the publishers of this 
Library, that millions of American youth, in coming time, will pore over pages which 
blend amusement with instruction, and in the fullness of their enjoyment will bless 
the forecast and enterprise which have spread such a mental banquet before them. 








Riwptes.—‘ The Fashionable Puzzler,’—a prettily-bound volume of some three hun- 
dred and twenty pages,—has been laid before us. It consists of a collection of enig- 
mas, charades, rebusses, anagrams, logogriphes, and conundrums, selected with credita- 
ble taste, by an American lady. As its readers will be those in whom curiosity is an 












active agent, it may be presumed that the edition will soon disappear from the shelves 
of the publisher. We have seen worse plates than the unchristian-looking print bound 
up in this volume; but then it was many years ago,—probably when this picture was 
new. 


Tue Brorners Harper will publish, in the month of October, the followingworks: 
Norman Leslie. By Tueo. S. Fay, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Barbary States. By Rev. M. Russe tt. 

The American in England. By the Author of ‘A Year in Spain.’ 

The History of Insects. Second Series. 

Paul Ulric; or, the Adventures of an Enthusiast. 


Letters from the South. By J. K. Pautpinc. New Edition. 





Hannah More's Works. New Edition. In7 vols., 12mo. 


